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Delegate  Assembly  Votes  Faith 
In  Handling  of  Pension  Problems 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  in  Trenton  on  March  26 
and  gave  a  complete  vote  of  confidence 
to  the  President  and  officers  of  the 
Association  in  handling  immediate 
Pension  Fund  problems  which  the 
Association  faces. 

It  also  expressed  its  opposition  to 
Senate  Bill  152,  which  would  provide 
transportation  at  public  expense  to 
non-public  schools.  Other  legislative 
questions  were  discussed  at  length, 
many  questions  asked  and  answered, 
but  no  action  taken  by  the  Assembly 
in  its  advisory  capacity. 

President  Lelia  O.  Brown  of  New¬ 
ark  reviewed  for  the  Assembly  the 
Association’s  activities  thus  far  this 
year.  She  reported  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  the  development  and  success  to 
date  of  the  general  legislative  program 
(see  page  190),  explained  the  financial 
needs  involving  changes  in  the  budget 
as  adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  Atlantic- 
City,  reported  great  progress  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  staff  organization,  and 
carefully  reviewed  the  situation  facing 
the  Pension  Fund. 

She  explained  that  earlier  tabula¬ 
tions  had  indicated  needs  of  $594,756 


over  and  above  amounts  already  appro¬ 
priated  for  payment  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  and  that  more  than  $1,773,988 
over  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
(Governor  would  have  to  be  written  into 
the  current  appropriations  bill  to  meet 
the  payment  of  July  1,  1942. 

Recent  conferences,  she  told  the  As¬ 
sembly,  show  that  both  1940  and  1941 
railroad  tax  revenues  have  been  over¬ 
estimated  by  nearly  $600,000.  This 
creates  an  additional  shortage  of  some 
•SI. 200,000  for  which  some  provision 
should  be  made. 

Also  discussed  briefly  and  without 
action  were  suggestions  for  meeting  the 
long  range  problems  of  the  Fund.  Dr. 
Harry  S.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Pension 
Policies  Committee,  reported  on  a 
study  of  non-actuarial  funds.  (See 
page  189.) 

As  a  result  of  the  budget  changes 
approved  by  the  Assembly,  money  was 
transferred  from  the  Reserve  Against 
Emergencies  to  place  the  Association 
committees  on  a  budget  and  financial 
year  identical  with  the  committee  year. 
This,  it  was  explained,  will  make  for 
sounder  financial  practice  and  better 
budgetary  controls. 
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Progress  in  Reading 


A  new  series  that  develops  the  child’s  power  in  reading  to  learn 
through  carefully  planned  exercises  and  tests  based  on  varied 
and  interesting  reading.  Study  skills  essential  for  thoughtful 
reading — location,  comprehension,  organization,  and  retention 
— -are  emphasized.  Send  for  information. 
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Beauty  is  as 
Beauty  DOES! 


Frequent  shampooing  with  hot 
w'ater^ — to  remove  the  oil — is 
necessary  for  pretty  hair  that 
curls  easilj . 

Attending  to  it  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  having  hot  water  on  tap 
whenever  you  are  ready  for  a 
sharr!pf>o. 

A  modern  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  maintains  hot  water  at 
the  right  temperature  for  home 
use.  It  does  it  at  little  cost — 
only  a  feu-  cents  a  day! 

If  you  are  living  in  your  own 
home  and  want  turn-the-faucet, 
day-and-night  hot  water  service 
.  .  .  install  an  Automatic  Gas 
W'^ater  Heater,  now  selling  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  If  you  are 
leasing  rooms,  suggest  the  idea 
to  your  landlord. 


Ask  Public  Service  for  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  operating  cost  based  on 
the  hot  water  usage  in  the  house 
in  which  you  live. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Public  Relations  Are  Best  Defense 


Presidents 

Message 


for  New  Jersey  Schools 


By  Lelia  O,  Brown,  Netvark 


Elsewhere  this  Review  reports  on  the  recent  Admin¬ 
istrators’  Convention.  It  indicates  that  the  textbook 
controversy,  dual  or  multiple  controls  over  education, 
and  problems  of  financial  support  seemed  to  be  the  most 
pressing  national  problems.  Every  one  of  these  has  its 
New  Jersey  implications,  and  is  receiving,  I  am  proud 
to  report,  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Fortunately  the  patriotism  of  New  Jersey  teachers  and 
textbooks  has  not  yet  been  called  into  state- wide  question. 

In  this  we  are  more  fortunate  than  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York.  We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  investigations 
which  are  taking  place  at  our  very  borders;  they  are 
almost  certain  to  reverberate  across  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware. 

The  best  preventives  against  any  state-wide  witch 
hunt  are  our  relationships  with  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  with  the  large  citizen-organizations  such 
as  the'Federated  Boards  of  Education,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  the  various  women’s  organizations,  the  vet¬ 
erans’  groups,  and  the  authentic  spokesmen  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  As  they  know  us  and  understand  us.  they 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  that  we  are  at  one  with  them  in 
loyalty  and  in  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  during  the  trying 
days  ahead. 

To  that  end  the  Association  is  holding  a  series  of  in¬ 
formal  dinner  meetings  for  some  of  the  legislators;  it  is 
seeking  to  expand  the  Legislative  Conference  Group  to 
take  in  other  lay  organizations,  and  it  is  arranging  to 
provide  speakers  on  education  before  every  Kiwanis 
group  in  the  State  this  year.  The  editorial  committee 
has  presented  in  the  Review  much  concrete  material  in 
tune  with  the  times  and  truly  representing  the  point  of 
view  of  the  teachers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  local  teacher  organizations 
might  well  take  the  lead  in  forming,  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  discussion  groups  which  might  consider  both 
general  problems  of  defense,  and,  if  the  need  arises,  the 
educational  aspects  of  that  question.  Certainly  if  there 
are  such  groups,  the  teachers  should  be  represented.  It  is 
my  hope  that,  in  its  expanded  form,  our  Legislative  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  can  grow  to  serve  a  somewhat  similar 
purpose  on  a  state-wide  scale. 

There  have  been  a  few  textbook  attacks.  In  general 
these  attacks  have  not  been  successful.  One  of  the 
national  leaders  of  them  was  not  reappointed  as  a 
local  board  member  this  year,  and  in  another  community 
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the  voters  last  month  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  selection  of  textbooks. 

In  preparation  for  the  future,  all  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  have  been  provided  with  and  are 
now  studying  “Propaganda  in  the  Schools,”  latest  report 
of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis.  This  report 
should  be  read  by  every  teacher.  It  clearly  shows  some 
of  the  forces  and  motives  behind  recent  attacks  on  the 
schools;  the  picture  is  not  a  pretty  one. 

HiLE  New  Jersey  has  not  been  free  from  interference 
with  education  by  other  governmental  agencies,  we  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  many  states.  The  spieed  with 
which  our  public  schools  cooperated  in  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  the  excellent  job  they  have  done  and  are  doing, 
the  careful  channeling  of  emergency  projects  through  the 
State  Department  have  saved  us,  in  the  main,  from  seeing 
new  schools  erected  to  care  for  N.Y.A.  youth  and  the 
pouring  of  vast  sums  into  the  duplication  of  existing 
facilities. 

The  danger  is  by  no  means  past,  however.  The 
powers  that  be  in  Washington  stiU  look  with  a  more 
friendly  eye  on  their  bureau-bom  agencies  than  on  the 
great  nation-wide  school  system.  Federal  millions  are 
still  going  to  some  of  these  services  which  have  only  the 
slightest  bond  with  public  education.  But  thus  far  the 
schools  can  fairly  claim  to  have  done  far  more,  dollar 
for  dollar,  in  meeting  the  current  emergency  than  any 
other  agency  dealing  with  youth. 

Whether  we  shall  hold  our  position  depends  very 
greatly  upon  the  individual  teachers  and  the  individual 
administrators.  If  they  can  demonstrate  sufficient  ability 
to  meet  a  new  day’s  needs  with  a  new  day’s  methods,  to 
sacrifice  where  necessary  honored  traditions  to  pressing 
problems,  to  cut  new  paths  before  an  alert  public  opens 
them  independently,  the  schools  need  fear  no  rival. 

The  Association  can  and  should  take  part  in  this 
effort.  Many  of  our  professional  departments  are  already 
hard  at  work.  We  hope  that  we  can  plan  a  convention 
at  which  some  of  the  issues  will  come  squarely  before 
the  whole  body  of  our  teachers. 

Earlier  this  year  1  indicated  that  school  financing  on 
a  wider,  more  stable  basis  than  at  present  is  an  essential 
in  a  sound  defense  program.  That  view  was  reflected 
in  the  national  convention. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  there  has  been  distinct  progress 
toward  financial  reforms  which  would  greatly  benefit  the 
schools.  Announcement  of  concrete  plans  is  impossible 
at  the  present  time;  and  will  not,  when  made,  come 
from  our  Association.  We  have,  however,  sat  in  numer- 
«>us  conferences  in  which,  we  hope,  a  routine  proposal 
to  bolster  a  falling  tax  was  turned  into  a  genuine  and 
badly  needed  program  of  state  school  aid.  We  hope  that 
full  details  will  not  be  long  withheld. 
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Textbook  Battle  Rages 
When  Administrators  Bather 


The  battle  of  the  textbooks,  fear 
of  dual  controls  over  American  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  usual  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  state  and  national  schools  were 
the  main  themes  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  in  Atlantic  City  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  These,  and  every  other  subject 
considered,  were  related  to  Defense  and 
Democracy,  two  words  which,  it  is  con¬ 
servatively  estimated,  were  repeated 
20,000  times  in  five  days. 

New  Jersey  achieved  a  triumph  in 
the  Administrators’  election.  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley  H.  Rolfe.  Newark  Superintendent, 
was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  for 
a  four-year  term.  There  were  three 
other  nominees  for  the  coveted  post. 
Convention  rumor  assigned  next  year’s 
meeting  to  San  Francisco.  Eastern 
administrators  are  already  starting  to 
save  for  the  trip. 

The  textbook  controversy  was  touch¬ 
ed  off,  even  before  the  Convention  got 
under  way,  hy  discussions  at  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  and  by 
a  People’s  Platform  radio  program. 
The  report  by  Columbia’s  Professor 
Kobey,  who.  on  assignment  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
had  combed  all  social  studies  texts  for 
subversive  material,  broke  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  Thereafter  many  of  the 
speakers  touched  on  the  topic,  and 
numerous  resolutions  demanding  free¬ 
dom  of  textbooks  selection  were 
adopted. 

The  press  paid  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  speech  by  Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe 
of  Rutherford  denouncing  the  effect  of 
propaganda  agencies  and  pressure 
groups  in  the  choice  of  textbooks. 
“Fre^om  of  speech  and  thought  can¬ 
not  survive  under  such  ‘witch  hunt¬ 
ing,’  ”  Dr.  Hilleboe  said.  He  urged 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher 
be  given  first  consideration,  and  that 
superintendents  not  personally  select 
textbooks,  though  they  should  take  the 
responsibility  therefor. 

Opinion  was  general  that  the  attacks 
on  the  textbooks  were  primarily  the 
opening  gun  in  a  campaign  to  discredit 
the  schools  and  to  make  easy  new  re¬ 
ductions  in  school  budgets.  The  Con¬ 
vention  stood  its  ground  against  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  education  costs. 
John  K.  Norton  ably  defended  the 
ability  of  the  nation  to  pay  for  defense 
and  education  and  boldly  stated  the 
need  of  doing  so.  “The  policy  of  re¬ 
stricting  education,”  he  said,  “is  based 


upon  a  naive  and  hopelessly  obsolete 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  modern  war¬ 
fare.” 

The  economic  discussions  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  revolved  around  defense  of 
present  educational  budgets,  and  the 
possibilities  of  securing  substantial  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  aid  for  local  schools. 
Many  felt  that  past  requests  for  such 
aid  had  been  too  modest,  rather  than 


too  great. 

Within  hotel  rooms  there  was  frank 
fear  of  the  growth  of  dual  controls 
over  education.  The  administrators 
are  grimly  aware  that  certain  educa¬ 
tional  developments  are  going  forward, 
either  within  the  present  educational 
framework  or  without  it.  They  are 
agreed  that  these  developments  should 
be  channeled  if  possible  through  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
the  State  Departments  of  Education, 
rather  than  through  independent  offices 
and  agencies.  They  recognize  that 
these  involve  modified  and  expanded 
services  as  the  price  of  such  channel¬ 
ing.  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Paul  V.  McNutt  urged  that  the  face  of 
education  be  swiftly  lifted  as  an  insur¬ 
ance  against  such  threats. 


P 


Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe 


RESENTED  AT  THE  Convention  was  the 
Association’s  nineteenth  yearbook.  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Family  Life.  Recommend¬ 
ed  in  it  are  the  weaving  of  instruction 
for  family  life  into  the  general  content 
of  the  curriculum  and  specific  courses 
in  junior  and  senior  high  school  and 
college;  increased  emphasis  on  prepa¬ 
ration  for  marriage  (not  sex  ediica- 
tion)  at  the  higher  age  levels;  service 
in  this  field  to  adults ;  and  school  recog¬ 
nition  of  family  life,  even  for  teachers. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Department’s 
yearbooks,  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
record  current  practice,  hut  rather  to 
formulate  the  philosophy  and  state  the 
basic  principles  of  its  subject. 

Outstanding  among  the  New  Jersey 
contributions  to  the  Convention  was 
the  Rural  School  Exhibit.  This  showed, 
in  carefully  captioned  pictures  and 
products  the  work  of  New  Jersey 
schools  in  social  studies,  health,  and 
science,  the  arts,  and  reading  and  liter¬ 
ature.  The  Review  hopes  to  present 
material  from  this  exhibit  in  its  Mav 


“Mary-Go-Round,”  an  original  one-act 
comedy  of  school  office  life  before  the 
reception  given  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Secretaries,  of  which 
Virginia  A.  Halsey  of  Montclair  is  Pres¬ 
ident.  New  Jersey  classroom  teachers 
played  an  important  part  in  the  success 
of  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  over 
which  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  national  president,  presided. 

Appearing  on  various  programs  held 
in  connection  with  the  Convention  were 
A.  L.  Threlkeld.  Montclair;  Edgar  M. 
Finck.  Toms  River;  John  A.  McCarthy, 
Assistant  State  Commissioner;  David 
A.  McCabe,  Princeton;  Henry  E.  Ken- 
topp.  East  Orange;  Marion  N.  Echols. 
Madison;  Charles  R.  Hollenbach,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Ray  E.  Cheney,  Elizabeth; 
John  A.  Wood,  III,  Trenton;  James 
Cullen,  Atlantic  City;  Anne  Hoppock. 
Trenton;  Marcia  A.  Everett,  Belvidere; 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Wann,  Morristown;  John 
P.  Lozo,  Wildwood;  Roy  W.  Hatch. 
Montclair;  Howard  Dare  White,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Roscoe  L.  West,  Trenton,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Fletcher,  Newark. 

Edmund  L.  Tink  of  Kearny  and  Paul 
Loser  of  Trenton  served  on  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  of  the  Administrators, 
and  Mr.  Loser  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  tellers. 


Propaganda  Over  Schools 
Is  Bulletin  Theme 


issue. 

The  State  Association  was  host  at 
two  successful  teas  to  the  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  The  Montclair  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Secretaries  presented 


‘‘Propaganda  Over  the  Schools”  is 
the  theme  of  the  February  bulletin  of 
the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis. 
It  reviews  the  current  campaigns  by 
critics  to  discredit  the  schools  as  sub¬ 
versive,  and  notes  the  defenses  put  up 
by  the  friends  of  education.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  must  item  for  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  at  all  in  the  current  controversies 
over  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it. 
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1941  Convention  Dates  Changed  to  Nov.  8-11 


Non- Actuarial  Funds  Found  Expensive 

Pension  Policies  Study  Shows  Superiority  of 
Teachers’  Set-up;  Smaller  Payments  Do  Double  Duty 


Evidence  that  a  non-act\iariai  set-up 
for  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  would  be  more  expensive 
than  the  present  resei^e  system  has 
been  reported  by  the  Association’s 
Committee  on  Pension  Policy.  Under 
its  chairman,  Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill  of 
Trenton,  the  Committee  recently  stu¬ 
died  some  of  the  non-actuarial  systems 
upon  which  many  municipal  public 
employees  depend  for  their  old-age 
security. 

The  Committee  sought  to  find  out 
what  actually  happens  when  a  pension 
system  does  not  operate  on  an  actuarial 
basis.  From  the  New  Jersey  examples, 
it  concluded 

(a)  that  very  few  such  systems 
have  adequate  reserve  funds; 

(b)  that  they  require  much  larger 
pioportionate  public  expenditures  than 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund; and 

(c)  that,  in  addition  to  the  yearly 
public  contributions,  they  result  in  the 
|>ayment  of  huge  annual  deficits. 

The  Committee  points  out  that: 

1.  Out  of  eighteen  large  municipal¬ 
ities,  only  two  had,  in  their  municipal 
pension  systems,  reserves  large  enough 
to  meet  the  amounts  paid  for  pensions 
in  1939.  In  sixteen  of  these  municipal¬ 
ities,  the  total  assets  ranged  from 
$26.49 — against  pension  needs  of 


$3,675 — to  assets  of  $27,736  for  a  mu¬ 
nicipality  which  paid  $79,055.22  a 
year  in  pensions.  For  the  eighteen 
municipalities,  total  assets  or  reserves 
at  the  end  of  1939  were  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  amount  paid  in  pensions 
during  that  year. 

2.  The  municipalities  of  New  Jersey 
paid  “deficits”  of  approximately 
SI. .500, 000  both  in  1938  and  1939  to 
insure  cash  disbursements  for  pensions 
to  retired  members  of  pension  fund  sys¬ 
tems  not  now  on  an  actuarial  basis. 

3.  The  percentage  of  the  payroll 
which  municipalities  pay  into  their 
non-actuarial  pension  systems  is  as 
great  or  much  greater  than  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  teacher-payroll 
which  the  state  pays  into  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  Fund.  The  average  percent¬ 
age  of  the  payroll  for  municipal  pen¬ 
sions  is  over  10  per  cent.  In  one  mu¬ 
nicipality  it  w'as  26  per  cent.  The  1939 
certification  by  the  Teachers’  Pension 
Fund  was  for  approximately  8  8/10 
per  cent  of  the  teacher  payroll. 

This  contribution  helps  to  liquidate 
back  obligations — to  older  teachers  for 
service  before  1919 — and  at  the  same 
time  builds  up  reserves  to  meet  future 
obligations  to  teachers  for  their  service 
now.  In  general  municipal  contribu¬ 
tions  to  non-actuarial  funds  only  take 
care  of  obligations  to  retired  em¬ 
ployees. 


In  order  to  avoid  disruption  of 
school  programs,  the  dates  for  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  convention  have 
been  changed  to  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Mondav  and  Tuesday,  November  8,  9, 
10,  and  11,  1941. 

The  Executive  Committee  decided 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  schools 
to  have  teachers  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  Monday,  November  10,  the  day 
next  to  a  holiday,  than  to  have  the  in¬ 
terruption  on  the  preceding  Friday, 
with  an  attempt  to  hold  regular  ses¬ 
sions  on  Monday. 


The  Association  has  offered  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut  associations  in  a  regional 
conference  on  citizenship  education. 


The  Executive  Committee,  at  ses¬ 
sions  on  March  7  and  14,  discussed 
legislation  at  length.  Association  action 
on  bills  was  reported  in  an  Official 
News  Bulletin  and  is  summarized  on 
page  190. 


New  Jersey  headquarters  will  be 
opened  at  the  Hotel  Staffer  in  Boston 
during  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  President  and  Executive 
Clerk,  the  Association  plans  to  send 
nine  delegates.  The  New  Jersey  dele¬ 
gation  at  the  N.E.A.  will  choose  a  State 
Director  for  a  three  year  term. 


The  five  New  Jersey  members  of  the 
N.E.A.  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  have  organized  as  a  New  Jersey 
branch  of  that  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Elizabeth  Dilks  of 
Clayton. 


In  compliance  with  a  request  made 
at  the  convention  that  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare  be  given  contin¬ 
uity,  the  Executive  Committee  author¬ 
ized  the  members  of  that  committee  to 
draw  for  one,  two,  and  three  year 
terms.  Results:  three  years,  James  F. 
Tustin  and  J.  Harold  O’Connell;  two 
years,  Qeora  Teffeau  and  David  S. 
McLean;  one  year,  Anne  S.  Wood, 
Adelaide  E.  Davis,  and  Ingeborg  M. 
Horton. 
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Quick  Action  on  Many  School  Bills 


The  1941  Legislature  is  right  down 
to  business.  Meeting  by  day,  instead 
of  by  night,  it  is  acting  swiftly  upon 
many  of  the  bills  before  it.  The  As¬ 
sembly  has  already  passed  four  of  the 
five  bills  given  priority  approval  bv 
the  Association. 

Bills  passed  and  delivered  to  the 
Senate  include  A- 135  (  tenure  and  pen¬ 
sion  rights  for  school  employees  in  mil¬ 
itary  service*:  A-143  (minimum  sal¬ 
ary*:  and  A-147  (rights  of  county 
vocational  school  teachers  * .  Details  of 
these  bills  and  reasons  for  association 
approval  were  sent  to  all  schools  in  an 
Official  News  Bulletin  on  March  12. 

Of  the  other  two  bills  to  which  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Committee 
gave  the  green  light,  A-214  (prohib¬ 
iting  discrimination  in  employment  for 
sex  or  marital  status  >  has  been  passed 
by  the  Assemblv.  There  has  bwn  no 


Schools  Gather  Teacher 
Data  for  Princeton  Study 

Data  on  teacher  experience,  training 
and  salary  is  being  gathered  in  all 
schools  and  school  districts  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  data  will  be  used  by  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Sui^eys  in  their  comprehensive 
study  of  school  finances  in  New  Jersev. 
which.  it  is  hoped,  w  ill  eventually  result 
in  a  more  efficient  plan  for  distributing 
state  school  aid. 

ith  this  data  the  Surveys  can  test 
and  evaluate  plans  that  are  alreadv 
under  consideration  and  any  modifica¬ 
tions  of  these  which  may  lie  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  teacher  data,  in¬ 
formation  is  being  gathered  in  each 
district  cm  attendance,  transfers,  and 
costs  of  transpciitatiori,  since  these 
factors  will  probably  lie  covered  in  any 
state  aid  formula. 

Sch«i<ils  have  lieen  rec]uested  t<i  re¬ 
turn  the  data  to  the  Princeton  Surveys 
by  April  .5,  that  it  may  be  used  during 
the  current  legislative  vear. 

It  is  likely  that  any  propcised  plan 
will  involve  recognition  of  the  experi- 
enc:*  and  training  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  will  also  consider  the  salaries  actu¬ 
ally  paid  for  such  experienc:e  and  train¬ 
ing  by  districts. 


action  to  date  on  the  most  important  bill 
of  all.  A-141  ($2,398,846  emergency- 
school  appropriation). 

Amendments  proposed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Assemblyman  Ferster’s  sick- 
leave  bill  (A-179)  have  not  yet  been 
made,  though  it  is  understood  that  they 
will  be.  A-106  (re-employment  of 
Hoboken  teachers)  has  been  given  sec¬ 
ond  reading.  There  has  been  no  action 
to  date  on  A-13  (facilities  for  health 
examinations)  or  A-21  (eye  and  ear 
tests*  or  S-3  (constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  * . 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  action  on 
the  following  bills  to  which  the  Associ¬ 
ation  has  indicated  its  opposition: 
A-161  (military  training  in  high 
schools*:  A-194  (establishment  of 
kindergartens  by  petition  *  ;  A-208 
•  extending  membership  of  pension 
fundi  :  and  ACR-7  (tax  limitation!. 


Uncoiilested  Elections 
In  Counties  Are  Simplified 

Elaborate  county  elections  machin¬ 
ery  will  not  be  set  up  this  year  in 
counties  where  there  are  no  contests. 
A  rule  providing  for  a  simple  ‘‘dec¬ 
laration  of  election’’  by  the  county- 
elections  committee  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  was  adopted  by  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  as  part  of  this  vear’s 
election  regulations. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  have 
two  \oting  stubs,  instead  of  one.  at¬ 
tached  to  membership  receipts.  An 
"f)fficers"'  vtjting  stub  will  be  used  in 
\oting  for  officers,  either  by  mail  or 
at  the  Convention.  An  “Amendments” 
voting  stub  will  be  used  in  voting  on 
amendments  to  the  constitution;  this 
voting  takes  place  only  at  the  Con¬ 
vention.  This  rule  makes  it  possible 
for  teachers  who  vote  <»n  the  officers 
by  mail,  to  vote  on  amendments  at  the 
(^invention. 

(Complete  rules  governing  state  and 
county  elections  were  approved  by 
the  Elections  Committee  and  are  print¬ 
ed  in  this  Review  on  page  195. 


EXTRA 

tS-152,  the  transportation  bill  noted 
in  the  adJoinlnK  column,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  March  24,  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  1. 


Transportation  Bill 
Again  Before  Senate 

Provision  for  the  transportation  of 
children  to  non-public  schools  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  recently  introduced  into 
the  Senate  (S-152).  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  oppose  this  bill. 

Other  significant  bills  presented  dur¬ 
ing  March  are: 

S-128  (Pierson) — To  authorize  boards  of 
freeholders  in  counties  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  between  120,000  and  130,000 
to  make  appropriations  for  junior  col¬ 
leges.  (Muni.) 

S-181  (Hendrickson) — To  provide  that 
any  person  holding  office  or  employ¬ 
ment  other  than  a  fixed  term,  under 
the  State,  a  county,  municipality, 
school  district  or  any  other  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  or  of  any  board, 
agency  or  commission  of  the  State,  a 
county,  municipality,  school  district 
or  any  other  subdivision,  who  shall 
enter  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  or  of  this  State, 
shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
the  period  of  such  service  plus  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  months  thereafter;  fur¬ 
ther  provides  for  extension  of  leave 
up  to  two  years  after  discharge  in 
case  of  incapacity  by  wound  or  ill¬ 
ness:  provides  for  reinstatement  in 
position  held,  displacing  the  person 
having  taken  the  position  of  such  em¬ 
ployee,  retains  all  rights,  privileges 
and  benefits  except  compensation  un¬ 
less  provided  by  law,  as  if  employ¬ 
ment  had  continued  uninterrupted; 
excepts  dishonorably  discharged  per¬ 
sons.  (Jud.)  2nd  reading. 

S-218  (Proctor) — To  fix  the  second 
Monday  in  September  as  Labor  Day. 
(Mis.  Bus.) 

A-2S8  (Towe) — To  authorize  second 
class  counties  to  establish  vocational 
schools  in  which  the  costs  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  pupils  may  be  borne  by 
or  shared  with  the  school  district  in 
which  the  pupil  resides.  (Elections.) 

A-25S  (Haneman) — To  authorize  the 
compromise  of  taxes  for  State,  State 
school  and  county  purposes  due  coun¬ 
ties  from  certain  municipalities. 
(Tax.) 

A-272  (Orben) — To  provide  that  a 
school  pupil’s  absence  from  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
dental  appointment  shall  not  be  com¬ 
puted  in  fixing  the  average  daily 
public  school  attendance.  (Educ.) 

A-SOH  (Williamson) — To  repeal  Sections 
18:14-110-111  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  prohibits  secret  fraternities, 
stii'orities,  etc.,  in  high  schools. 
( Educ.) 

A-S44  (Towe)  (For  the  Speaker) — To 
permit  second  class  counties  to  estab¬ 
lish  emergency  vocational  sr'hools. 
(Educ.) 
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JhsL  ChitdL-^jifa,  Oiaw 

All  too  often  the  child  is  looking  into  the 
teeth  of  a  problem  which,  from  his  angle, 
seems  extremely  dangerous;  while  from  the 
perspective  developed  in  the  adult  by  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  too  small  to  be  important. 


Mother:  1  know  the  dog  is  Me: 
hot  you  shouldn’t  be  afrnid  of  it. 

Child:  Bat  down  where  I  nm  It 
looks  •  lot  bigger  than  it  does 
to  yon;  if  you  were  down  here, 
yoo’d  be  nfmid,  too. 


By  James  E.  Hopkins 
Maplewood 


TEACHER  WITH  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  subject  and  great  skill 
in  teaching  techniques  may  still 
cause  more  pupil  maladjustment  in 
one  month  than  a  good  psychologist 
can  correct  in  many.  While  many 
candidates  for  teaching  positions  have 
been  graduated  with  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  subject  matter  and 
have  been  well  trained  in  such  things 
as  the  history  and  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion,  they  are,  nevertheless,  sadly  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  capacity  to  understand  hu¬ 
man  emotions  and  behavior. 

To  assist  with  pupil  adjustment, 
teachers  must  have  a  capacity  for 
affection  and  sympathy  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  others.  In  order  to  have 
these,  they  must,  at  least  at  some  time, 
have  been  children  in  spirit.  They 
must  have  run  the  gamut  of  child¬ 
hood's  spiritual  and  emotional  experi¬ 
ences  themselves  if  they  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  pupil’s  point  of  view.  Each 
of  us  knows  a  teacher  who  seems  to 
have  been  born  a  little  old  lady  or  a 
little  old  man.  The  teacher  must  try 
to  see  the  pupil’s  response  through  the 
eyes  of  youth. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was 
once  discovered  creeping  around  the 
cases  of  a  museum  on  his  knees.  Asked 
the  reason,  he  explained  that  he  was 
taking  a  group  of  small  children 
through  the  museum  the  next  day, 
and  he  wanted  to  see  what  they  were 
going  to  see. 

A  teacher  must  not  become  so  spir¬ 
itually  stiff  in  the  knees  that  she  can¬ 
not  get  down  to  see  what  the  child 
sees. 

The  adult  cannot  safely  brush  aside 
a  problem  which  looks  simple.  If  it 
presents  a  problem  to  the  child,  it  is 
affecting  the  child’s  behavior  and 
must  be  given  consideration.  The  child 
is  not  always  right  and  the  adult  need 
not  always  give  in  to  him.  But  if  the 
teacher  is  to  assist  in  better  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  child,  that  teacher  must 
he  aware  t»f  how  the  child  evaluates  the 
situation.  In  other  words,  thev  must 
both  have  the  same  problem  in  mind 
if  they  are  to  w«)rk  it  out  t«tgether. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  boy  greatly  troubletl  by  the 
loss  of  his  mother.  The  father  spent 
n  great  deal  of  time  answering  what 


he  assumed  the  child  had  in  mind.  He 
explained  that  the  mother  was  in 
heaven  and  that  they  would  join  her 
when  they  died.  It  was  some  time 
later  that  the  father  uncovered  the  real 
problem.  The  child  feared  that,  if 
they  both  lived  for  some  years,  they 
would  so  change  in  appearance  that 
the  mother  might  not  know  them  when 
they  joined  her  in  heaven. 

The  recognition  of  this  childish 
point  of  view  enabled  the  father  to 
deal  with  the  problem  to  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  the  boy.  Many 
important  problems  of  life  fade  out 
in  this  same  way  when  brought  into 
the  open  for  examination.  Such  mis¬ 
understandings  and  worries  influence 
not  merely  the  reaction  toward  the 
problem  at  hand,  but  all  other  reac¬ 
tions  during  that  period. 

The  adult  who  is  to  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  youth  must  live  in  a  way 
which  invites  affection  and  respect, 
and  opportunities  to  assist  will  nat¬ 
urally  follow.  Such  an  individual  may, 
when  the  child  errs,  get  back  of  the 
immediate  manifestations  to  the  com¬ 
plex  set  of  circumstances  causing  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The  school  is  but  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  social  institutions  affecting  the  life 
of  the  child.  The  home  is  always 
a  major  factor;  the  church  may  or 
may  not  be;  and  there  is  always  an 
unknown  influence  outside  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  school,  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated.  The  unknown  factor  may  range 
from  the  gutter  to  a  well-organized  and 
suj»ervise<l  playground  or  community 
center. 

Where  some  of  these  influences  have 
resulted  in  maladjustment,  private, 
unhurried  discussions  between  teacher 
and  child  are  required  before  the 
real  causes  of  difiEcuIty  become  ap¬ 
parent.  If  the  emotional  tension  with¬ 
in  the  child  develops  to  the  point 
where  he  indicates  a  desire  to  talk, 
then  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Tomorrow 
or  next  week  nray  be  too  late.  Most 
teachers  are  busy  and  find  it  difficult 
to  fit  such  things  in  with  their  other 
work.  Yet  they  must  make  sacri¬ 
fices  elsewhere  and  meet  the  pupil 
when  he  feels  the  need  of  assistance. 


During  such  discussions,  the  adult 
must  be  a  good  listener  who  will  al¬ 
low  the  child  to  pour  out  his  soul  if 
he  cares  to  do  so.  Any  obvious  reac¬ 
tions  to  parts  of  the  story  may  cause 
the  child  to  draw  into  his  shell,  and 
he  may  never  get  started  again. 

Beyo.nd  the  solution  of  a  specific 
problem,  such  discussions  should  re¬ 
sult  in  two  more  general  values  to 
the  child.  In  the  first  place,  many 
problems  are  created  by  the  lack  of 
a  reast)nable  degree  of  affection  and 
recognition.  Where  this  is  true,  the 
presence  of  someone  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  to  discuss  the  facts  is  in  itself 
curative.  In  the  second  place,  the 
difficulty  is  often  due  to  emotional  ten¬ 
sions  built  up  within  the  individual; 
these  may  be  relieved  by  frank  dis¬ 
cussion. 

There  is.  naturally,  in  this  type  of 
work,  a  danger  that  the  child  may 
become  so  over-dependent  on  some 
one  adult  that  he  is  helpless  when 
the  support  of  that  individual  is  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  necessary  for  the  adult 
to  supply  whatever  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  assistance  at  first,  but  he  must 
develop  techniques  for  bringing  about 
a  weaning  process,  whereby  the  child 
is  taught  gradually  to  carry  on  with¬ 
out  an  abnormal  amount  of  assistance. 

After  the  adult  has  lived  long  and 
fuUv  enough  to  develop  a  wise  phil¬ 
osophy,  he  can  bring  to  the  child 
something  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  contents  of  any  text  book.  He 
must,  however,  continue  his  own  train¬ 
ing.  He  must  also  recognize  his  own 
limitations,  and.  at  all  times,  be  ready 
and  willing  to  seek  assistance  else¬ 
where  when  it  seems  desirable  for  the 
child.  This  may  imply  aid  from  a 
physician,  a  psychologist,  a  psychiat¬ 
rist,  or  just  another  personality  to  deal 
with  the  case. 

If  detected  in  time,  many  cases  of 
maladjustment  among  pupils  could  be 
aided  without  ever  attaching  any 
scientific  name  to  their  difficulty.  Ap¬ 
proached  from  this  angle,  fewer  cases 
of  acute  maladjustment  would  be  sent 
to  special  agencies  for  treatment,  and 
certainly  fewer  cases  would  be  created 
bv  the  school  itself. 
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The  Teaching  <»f  English 
in  a  Democrat  ie  Society 


By  Thomas  Clark  Pollock 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 


WE  ARE  HEARING  education  for  demo¬ 
cratic  life  so  often  now  that  the 
phrase  slips  off  our  minds.  Let’s 
try  to  hold  it  for  a  minute,  must 
take  it  seriously.  Or  else  .... 

One  reason  it  is  hard  to  grasp  is 
that  we  deal  with  it  too  generally — 
keep  it  too  abstract-  -apply  it  too  super¬ 
ficially.  Let’s  oppose  it  to  education 
for  other  ways  of  life  and  apply  it  to 
the  teaching  of  a  particular  subject. 

Would  the  teaching  of  English  in 
your  school  be  different  if  you  were 
educating  students  for  life  in  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state?  in  an  anarchistic  society? 
in  an  aristocratic  society? 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  understand 
the  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  cultures — that  is. 
with  other  ways  in  which  human 
beings,  living  in  groups,  manage  to  get 
along  together  and  to  encourage  or  in¬ 
hibit  parts  of  themselves  from  growing. 
Of  the  many  ty])es  of  culture,  the  many 
ways  people  live  and  grow  together  in 
a  society,  probably  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  for  our  purposes  are  the  auto¬ 
cratic.  the  anarchistic,  and  the  aristo¬ 
cratic,  in  contrast  to  the  fourth,  the 
democratic.  Their  central  differences 
can  be  easily  understood  by  thinking  of 
the  role  the  individual  plays  in  each  of 
them. 

In  an  autocratic  or  despotic  or  total¬ 
itarian  society,  the  individual  as  such 
is  not  important.  The  state  is  supreme. 
That  is  to  say,  of  course,  the  ruler  of 
the  state  is  supreme.  CEtat.  cest  moi. 
Other  individuals  in  the  state  are  jaer- 
mitted  to  live  and  grow  only  in  such  a 
way  as  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  state, 
as  these  are  defined  by  the  dictator. 
The  purpose  of  education  in  such  a  so¬ 
ciety  is  to  train  individuals  to  serve 
the  state  and  its  ruler.  Heil  Hitler! 

At  the  opposite  pole  is  anarchy.  In 
an  anarchistic  society — if  we  can  prop¬ 
erly  speak  of  “society”  in  this  connec¬ 
tion- -the  individual  is  supreme.  The 
individual  recognizes  and  adapts  him¬ 
self  to  the  needs  of  others  only  as  he 
pleases  or  is  forced  to  by  some  one 
else.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Thoreau. 
“I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  society  I  have  not  joined.” 
We  have  not  liked  the  name  anarchy 
in  America,  but  we  have  sometimes 
admired  rugged  individualism  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  individual  should  be  let 
alone.  I  suppose  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  an  anarchistic  society  would  be 


ffotr  tcould  tee  change  our  teaching  if  our 
Society  were  NOT  Democratic?  How  can  we 
help  make  of  each  individual  a  creative, 
contributing  member  of  the  entire  group? 


to  teach  each  individual  how  to  live  just 
as  he  pleased  without  regard  to  the 
lives  of  others. 

In  an  aristocratic  society,  we  have 
neither  pure  despotism  nor  pure  an¬ 
archy,  but  the  life  of  the  whole  group 
so  organized  that  the  individuals  of  a 
smaller  group  within  the  whole  are 
permitted  to  develop  their  lives  as  far 
as  possible^ — or  rather,  as  far  as  aristo¬ 
cratic  solidarity  and  supremacy  j)ermit. 
Other  human  beings  in  the  state  are 
assumed  to  be  born  inferior  and  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  those  in  the  smaller 
group — not  “free  and  equal.”  To  pre¬ 
serve  an  aristocratic  society,  two  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  education  must  coexist: 
an  education  for  the  children  of  the 
privileged  few,  and  an  education  for 
the  children  of  “the  people.” 

In  a  democratic  society,  however, 
the  focus  is  not  on  the  state  as  such,  or 
on  the  individual  as  such,  or  on  a  small 
privileged  group.  It  is  rather  on  each 
individual  as  a  creative  and  contribut¬ 
ing  member  of  the  entire  group. 
Creative  and  contributing.  The 
democratic  way  of  life  is  sometimes 
hard  to  understand  because  it  is  based 
not  only  on  the  present  facts  about  hu¬ 
man  beings,  but  also  on  their  future 
potentialities.  It  recognizes  that  the 
individual  has  his  own  life  and  can 
grow  in  his  own  way;  and  it  recog¬ 
nizes  too  that  he  must  live  and  grow 
with  other  individuals  in  the  group.  It 


Illustration  by  James  A.  Lynch,  South  River 


insists — and  this  is  the  peculiar  thing 
about  democracy — that  each  individual 
should  grow  in  his  own  way  so  that  he 
can  contribute  to  the  growth  of  others. 
Like  education,  it  is  concerned  not  so 
much  with  what  human  beings  are  at 
the  moment  as  with  what  they  may  be¬ 
come.  The  purpose  of  the  individual 
in  a  democratic  society  is  to  develop 
himself  as  fully  as  |M»ssible  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  group:  the  purpose  of 
the  group  is  to  help  its  members  de- 
\elop  as  fully  as  possible. 

Now  how  should  we  teach  English 
in  a  democratic  society?  Briefly,  so 
that  each  student  will  have  a  chance  to 
develop  his  own  potentialities  and  to 
learn  how  to  make  his  special  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  group,  and  so  that  he  will 
learn  to  think  in  terms  of  and  react 
creatively  with  the  group. 

More  specifically,  it  is  our  task  in 
English  to  help  students  to  grow  in  and 
through  speaking,  listening,  writing, 
and  reading.  In  the  teaching  of  speech, 
we  should  help  students  to  state  their 
own  individual  points  of  view  in  such 
a  way  as  to  communicate  with  and  help 
the  group:  to  speak  clearly,  concisely, 
without  rancor  and  without  fear — ex¬ 
pecting  frequent  disagreement  from 
others  but  not  fearing  it.  The  tech¬ 
niques  of  group  discussion  are 
more  important  than  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  debating.  Clarity  of 
enunciation  is  far  more  important  than 
unnatural  nicety  of  pronunciation. 

The  student  who  is  to  live  in 
a  democratic  society  should  be 
taught  to  listen.  Not  just  to  sit  pas¬ 
sive  and  absorb  what  he  is  told,  but  to 
listen  so  that  he  will  understand  and 
weigh  other  points  of  view’.  There  is 
a  special  kind  of  democratic  listening. 
It  is  part  of  a  cooperative  group  atti¬ 
tude.  It  involves  rejecting  nonsense 
without  getting  angry,  and  agreeing 
without  losing  balance  in  over-enthusi¬ 
asm.  Cooperative  listening  of  this  kind 
can  be  taught  and  learned;  it  is  quite 
different  from  meekly  keeping  quiet. 
(No  student  who  has  really  learned 
how  to  listen  will  say,  “I  don’t  see  how 
anybody  can  possibly  think  that .  .  .”) 

An  important  part  of  the  English 
teacher’s  task  is  the  teaching  of  writing. 
It  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
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Annual  Requests  For  General  Funds 
Worry  Students  of  Rail  Tax  Plan 


But  the  emphasis  here  has  too  often 
been  pseudo-aristocratic  and  negative: 
emphasis  on  certain  niceties  of  compo¬ 
sition  which  perhaps  characterized  the 
writing  of  Ruskin  and  James  Russell 
Lowell,  or  emphasis  on  the  avoidance 
of  expressions  such  as  “It  is  me.”  The 
result  has  too  often  been  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  composition  has  kept  students 
from  expression  rather  than  helped 
them  to  grow  through  expression.  The 
emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  writ¬ 
ing  should  be  on  helping  students 
to  say  what  they  have  to  say  in 
the  verbal  patterns  best  suit^  to 
their  purposes. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  teaching  of  literature,  a 
sincere  effort  to  educate  for  democratic 
living  will  bring  startling  changes.  Too 
often  we  have  assumed  for  some  not 
very  clear  reason  that  every  schoolboy 
ought  to  know  certain  books — the 
books,  I  suppose,  that  “every  gentle¬ 
man”  knew.  We  hadn’t  read  some  of 
them  ourselves,  but  we  felt  we  should 
have.  What  I  hope  we  will  assume  in 
the  future  is  that  it  is  our  task  to 
help  each  student  to  select  for 
reading  books  which  will  be  of 
immediate  value  to  him — of  val¬ 
ue  not  because  they  happen  to  amuse, 
but  because  they  give  vicarious  experi¬ 
ences  which  help  him  to  mature;  which 
help  him  to  face  his  own  problems; 
which  help  him  to  understand  the  way 
other  people  live  and  the  real  problems 
they  face;  which  help  him  to  develop 
the  insights  and  the  assumptions  neces¬ 
sary  for  satisfactory  personal  growth 
and  group  living.  The  emphasis  here 
should  be  positive:  not  just  on  letting 
the  student  read  anything  he  likes 
(though  this  at  least  teaches  him  to 
read  and  gets  him  in  the  habit)  but  on 
finding  the  best  books  for  each  stu¬ 
dent  at  each  stage  of  his  growth.  Books 
should  be  thought  of  not  as  idols  to  be 
worshipped  or  as  hurdles  to  be  jumped, 
but  as  sunlight  and  warmth  and  food — 
food  which  may  or  may  not  have  the 
right  vitamins  for  this  particular  stu¬ 
dent  now. 


Looking  Ahead 

APIUL 

Arbor  Day,  April  4. 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
Boston.  April  9-12. 

Eastern  Arts  Association.  New  York,  April 
16-19. 

Bird  Day,  April  18. 

National  Education  Association  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation.  Atlantic  City,  April  30-May  3. 

MAY 

Eighth  Annual  National  Folk  Festival, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1-3. 

Eastern  Music  Eklucators  Conference.  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  2-7. 

American  Association  of  University  Wom¬ 
en,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  5-9. 

National  Music  Week,  May  5-11. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  14-22. 


HOW  THE  Teachers’  Pension  Fund 
would  fare  in  securing  its  full 
annual  appropriation  from  general 
state  funds  is  the  biggest  teacher-prob¬ 
lem  in  connection  with  Governor  Edi¬ 
son’s  new  proposal  for  settling  the 
controversy  over  railroad  taxes. 

At  the  present  time  main-stem  rail- 
toad  taxes  are  dedicated  to  educational 
purposes,  of  which  the  annual  state 
payment  to  the  Pension  Fund  is  one. 
Linder  the  Governor’s  plan,  such  taxes 
would,  in  the  future,  be  paid  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  state,  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  functions  now  financed  from 
it  would  have  to  look  to  the  Legislature 
for  regular  annual  appropriations  from 
such  general  funds. 

The  Governor  and  his  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  recommend,  of  course,  that  "al¬ 
locations  for  educational  purposes  be 
maintained  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  present  amount,  either  from  this 
Fund  or  from  other  funds.” 

Those  who  favor  the  Goverm»r’s  rail¬ 
road  compromise  point  out: 

1.  that  it  provides  for  full  payment 
of  back  taxes  now  owed  the  state  by  the 
railroads. 

2.  that  it  would  make  into  very 
good  assets  $9,806,078  owed  the  Fund 
from  the  due  and  unpaid  main-stem 
railroad  taxes. 

3.  that  under  present  conditions 
other  claims  against  the  dedicated 
main-stem  railroad  t  a  x  e  s — claims 
which  receive  priority  over  the  Pension 
Fund — bulk  so  large  that  the  revenues 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  Pension  cer¬ 
tification,  and  the  Fund  is  compelled  to 
seek  supplementary  aid  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  funds  anyway. 

4.  that  making  the  annual  certifica¬ 
tion  payable  out  of  general  funds 
would  result  in  inclusion  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  .certification  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  annual  budget  message,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  inclusion  of  only  part  of 
the  amount  last  year  and  this. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Governor’s 
proposal  argue 

1.  that  it  would  mean  an  annual 
struggle  to  persuade  the  state  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  amount  needed  from  the 
General  Funds. 

2.  that  the  present  dedication  of  the 
main-stem  railroad  taxes  should  not  be 
.sacrificed. 

3.  that  the  state  should  not  compro¬ 
mise  in  any  way  on  the  back  amounts 
owed  by  the  railroads. 

4.  that  the  state  should  not  act  to 
reduce  present  levies  on  the  railroads. 


especially  since  they  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  period  of  some  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  complete  plan  as  proposed  to  the 
Governor  by  his  special  committee  pro¬ 
poses: 

(a)  The  payment  of  all  railroad  tax 
delinquencies  in  full,  but  with  such 
l^tayment  spread  over  a  period  of  years 
without  penalty. 

Present  delinquencies  total  $34321,779, 
divided  about  equally  between  the  main 
stem  taxes  owed  the  State,  and  the  second 
class  taxes  owed  local  municipalities, 
mostly  in  Hudson  County.  Of  the  $17,- 
791,144  main  stem  taxes  owed  the  State, 
the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund  has  claims 
on  $9306.078;  $7327,487  is  owed  the 
counties  for  schools;  $758,380  is  owed 
the  State  Fund. 

(b)  A  new  tax  structure  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  based  upon  a  100%  ad  valorem 
\aluation  as  at  present,  but  levied  at  a 
Hat  rate  tentatively  suggested  at  3%. 

This  would  aid  the  railroads  by  more 
or  less  pegging  their  future  tax  rate; 
it  would  uphold  the  State’s  right  to  tax 
at  full  value.  The  3%  rate,  as  compared 
with  the  rate  of  4.63%  in  1939,  would  re¬ 
duce  the  actual  amount  of  railroad  taxes 
considerably.  The  committee  also  sub¬ 
mits  estimates  on  a  flat  rate  of  4%,  which 
results  in  a  much  smaller  reduction. 

(c)  The  second  class  railroad  tax  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  various  muni¬ 
cipalities  in  proportion  to  value  of 
second  class  railroad  properties. 

(d)  The  first  class  railroad  tax  to 
be  paid  into  the  general  funds  of  the 
state  as  at  present  and  apportioned  by 
the  Legislature  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  determined. 

The  committee  urges  “that  allocations 
for  educational  purposes  be  maintained 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  present 
amount  from  this  fund  or  from  other 
funds.”  In  an  accompanying  message. 
Governor  Edison  says,  “I  wish  to  urge 
education  groups  and  teachers  in  the 
pension  fund  to  note  that  no  proposal  is 
made  to  ask  them  to  bear  such  loss  of 
revenue  as  might  result.  The  only  equi¬ 
table  course  would  be  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  these  activities  from  gen¬ 
eral  funds  of  the  State.” 

(e)  Use  of  earnings  as  a  substantial 
measure  in  determining  franchise  val¬ 
ues  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

This  would,  under  the  committee’s 
proposal,  result  in  greater  payments  by 
railroads  which  now  have  substantial 
earning  capacity.  This  change  would 
partially  compensate  for  the  general  de¬ 
crease  in  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
fixed  and  lower  tax  rate. 

The  Governor’s  plan  is  being  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  the  Association,  and 
the  State  Legislature  has  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  joint  committee  to  consider  it. 
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The  Americas -All  of  Them 


Few  high  school  students  today 
know  as  much  about  Simon  Bolivar 
as  they  do  of  Otto  von  Bismarck.  Few 
feel  as  well  acquainted  with  Lima  and 
Montivideo  as  with  Amsterdam  and 
Munich.  Yet,  as  Hubert  Herring  says, 
“We  are  about  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
Latin  Americans.” 

This  trend  of  the  times  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  social  studies  course 
in  the  Demonstration  High  School  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont¬ 
clair.  It  is  a  survey  of  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Neighborhood  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  it  we  treat  the  twenty-one  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  and  Canada  as  a  com¬ 
plete  hemispherical  unit.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  natural  and  man-made  con¬ 
ditions  that  isolate  these  from  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  eastern  con¬ 
tinents  and  tend  to  bind  them  together 
internally  as  one  great  American 
neighborhood. 

To  be  informed  about  the  geograph¬ 
ical  features  and  natural  resources  that 
promise  so  abundant  a  future  to  the 
Americas,  is  not  enough.  The  stu¬ 
dents  must  also  be  familiar  with  the 
[)eoples  who  are,  every  day,  through 
improved  means  of  transportation  and 
communication,  becoming  tbeir  closest 
neighbors. 

This  course  of  study,  therefore, 
fuses  the  stories  of  their  early  settle¬ 
ment,  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
their  later  development,  and  the  op- 
iwrtunities  of  their  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  w  ith  the  appreciation  of  the  gifts 
and  advantages  that  nature  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  Americas. 

Its  primary  interest  is  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  widespread  enthusiasm  that 
transcends  all  subject  matter  limita¬ 
tions,  and  focuses  upon  the  inter- 
American  way  of  living. 

There  is  no  text  book  available 
from  which  the  contents  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  course  may  be  assigned.  Its 
presentation  is  socialized;  students  and 
teacher  pioneer  together  in  assembling 
niaterials  and  conducting  activities  that 
will  bring  them  to  the  desired  ends. 

The  tabulation  and  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  statistics  concerning  our 
melting-pot  populations,  our  rapidly- 
increasing  road  mileages,  and  our 
enormous  charitable  contributions  il¬ 
lustrate  one  kind  of  student  activity. 


By  W.  Harry  Snyder 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 

The  prepaiation  of  maps  of  the  relief, 
population  and  product  variety,  pro¬ 
vides  for  individual  and  group  proj¬ 
ect  work.  The  use  of  a  current  news 
bulletin  board  keeps  the  class  active 
as  a  cooperating  body,  informing  one 
another  of  the  present  day  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  American  neighborhood  in 
such  fields  as  politics,  travel,  trade, 
sports,  and  education. 

In  this  course  on  the  Americas, 
the  objectives  involve  student  under¬ 
standing  as  well  as  knowledge,  stu¬ 
dent  activity  as  well  as  conviction, 
student  creations  as  well  as  apprecia¬ 
tions. 

By  the  close  of  the  course,  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  know  better  the  Ameri¬ 
can  neighborhood  in  which  they  live. 
The  twenty-one  neighboring  states 
should  be  more  than  territorial  areas 
with  foreign  names,  difficult  to  mem¬ 
orize  and  pronounce.  Like  our  own 
country,  these  other  republics  should 
become  familiar  places,  with  interest¬ 
ing  populations,  valuable  natural  re¬ 
sources,  respectable  customs,  attrac¬ 
tive  arts,  and  noble  purposes. 

Students  of  this  course  should  de¬ 
velop  a  respect  for  their  fellow  Ameri¬ 
can  neighbors  and  their  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing.  This  includes  an  admiration  for 
the  liberty-minded  leaders,  who,  like 
our  courageous  forefathers,  led  the 
uprisings  against  the  Spanish  masters 
and  set  the  Latin-American  colonies 
free  to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 
It  involves  a  delight  in  the  Latin- 
American  aesthetic  creations  in  art, 
literature,  and  music.  It  engenders  a 
respect  for  their  large  cities,  their  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  spots,  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments  of  architecture,  which  are  at¬ 
tracting  so  many  tourists  in  each  vaca¬ 
tion  season. 

As  a  third  objective  this  course 
hopes  to  leave  the  students  with  a 
definite  appreciation  of  the  position 
occupied  by  our  own  country  in  the 
affairs  of  this  larger  American  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  will  come  to  see  our 
nation  as  others  see  it.  The  best  way 


to  appreciate  one’s  own  home  is  to 
view  it  from  the  friendly  porch  of 
another.  And  so,  in  this  course  the 
students  may  survey  the  history,  the 
natural  resources,  the  present  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  future  opportunities  of 
our  own  country  as  they  would  be 
evaluated  by  a  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dent  in  a  corresponding  grade  in  a 
Latin-American  country  that  considers 
us  a  worthy  neighbor. 

The  fourth  and  final  objective  is  to 
be  found  in  those  pupil  activities  that 
reveal  him  to  be  a  promoter  of  inter- 
American  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  finds  him  a  reader  of  Latin- 
American  or  Canadian  books,  a  lis¬ 
tener  to  Latin-American  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  an  eater  of  Latin-American 
foods,  a  follower  of  Latin-American 
sports,  and  a  prospective  traveler  with 
tours  planned  to  Latin-American  ports, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  accepts  the  responsi¬ 
bilities,  as  well  as  the  privileges,  of 
membership  in  the  larger  American 
neighborhood  that  extends  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  which, 
he  recognizes,  will  provide  the  set¬ 
ting  for  many  of  his  life’s  activities. 

The  subject  matter  used  in  this 
course  is  organized  under  four  main 
headings: 

1.  Getting  Acquainted  With  Our 
American  Neighborhood;  as  to 
its  natural  features,  its  historical 
development,  its  people,  and  its  po¬ 
litical  organization. 

2.  Appreciating  Our  American 
Neighborhood;  for  its  natural 
wonders,  its  interesting  landmarks, 
its  famous  personages,  its  gifts  to 
civilization,  and  its  present  ways 
of  behavior. 

3.  Building  Good  Will  in  Our 
American  Neighborhood  ;  through 
a  friendly  foreign  policy,  increased 
trade  and  investment,  and  helpful 

'  Pan  American  conferences. 

4.  Sharing  the  Friendliness  of  Our 

American  Neighborhood;  by  ob¬ 
serving  Pan  American  Day,  read¬ 
ing  its  literature,  singing  its  songs, 
appreciating  its  art,  enjoying  its 
travel  opportunities,  and  support¬ 
ing  its  material  needs.  , 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  AND  COUNTY  ELECTIONS 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  by  State  Elections  Committee,  March  13,  1941 


State  Election  of  Officers— November,  1941 


I.  Officers  to  be  Elected 

1.  President — Term  1  year. 

2.  Vice-President — Term  1  year. 

Ik  Nominations 

A.  The  report  of  the  State  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  will  appear  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Ekluca- 
tional  Review. 

B.  All  independent  nominations  by 
petition  must  reach  the  Association 
Headquarters  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M., 
Friday,  September  19,  1941.  Peti¬ 
tions  must  be  on  forms  available  from 
the  Association  Office.  Each  petition 
must  contain  at  least  three  hundred 
signatures  of  active  members  of  the 
Association,  with  at  least  ten  such  sig¬ 
natures  from  each  of  at  least  eleven 
counties.  No  more  than  one  nom¬ 
ination  may  be  made  on  any  one 
petition. 

III.  Voting  by  Mail 

A.  To  vote  by  mail  a  member  of 
the  Association  must  send  a  request 
for  a  ballot  on  or  before  November 
1,  1941.  (The  postoffice  cancellation 
stamp  from  sending  office  must  be  no 
later  than  midnight,  November  1, 
1941.)  Each  request  must  be 
sent  separately,  and  must  be  per¬ 
sonally  signed  by  the  member  re¬ 
questing  the  ballot,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Each  must 
contain  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  person  making  it  is  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  Requests 
should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman. 
Elections  Committee.  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

B.  For  each  request  there  will  be 
mailed  a  ballot  and  an  envelope  in 
which  the  ballot,  when  marked,  must 
be  returned  to  the  Association  Office. 
Marked  ballots  must  be  returned  no 
later  than  November  6,  1941.  (The 
postoffice  cancellation  stamp  from 
the  sending  office  must  be  no  later 
than  midnight.  November  6.  1941.1 
Each  ballot  must  be  accompanied 
bv  the  “Officers”  stub  detached 
from  the  voter’s  membership  cer¬ 
tificate.  No  ballot  not  accompanied 
by  this  stub  will  be  accepted  and 
counted.  Each  ballot  and  voting  stub 
must  be  returned  separately,  i.e.,  not 
more  than  one  ballot  in  an  envelope. 

C.  Each  membership  receipt  shall 


have  two  stubs,  an  “Officers”  stub  and 
an  “Amendments”  stub.  The  Officers 
stub  shall  be  used  in  voting  for  Asso¬ 
ciation  officers,  either  by  mail  or  at 
the  Convention.  The  Amendments  stub 
shall  be  used  only  at  the  Convention 
for  voting  on  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

(Members  who  vote  by  mail  for 
officers  must  send  in  the  Officers  stub 
with  the  mailed  ballot,  and  may  then 
use  the  Amendments  stub  to  vote  on 
amendments  at  the  Convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Members  who  vote  on 
both  officers  and  amendments  at  the 
Convention  must  present  both  stubs  at 
that  time.) 

IV.  Voting  at  Convention 

A.  Voting  at  the  Convention  will 
take  place  on  November  8,  9,  and  10. 
(Hours  for  voting  will  be  announced 
later.) 

B.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No 


I.  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap- 
|Kiint  a  County  Elections  Committee 
of  not  less  than  five  in  any  county. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active 
membership  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  exceeds  1,2.50,  there 
shall  be  one  member  of  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active 
members.  School  districts  with  250 
or  more  active  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  have  one  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Elections  Committee  for 
each  2.50  members,  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  The  county  representative 
on  the  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
call  all  meetings  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  ail  County- 
Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assemblv.  They  shall  prepare  and  fur¬ 
nish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  according  to  a  form 


member  shall  sign  a  poll  book  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  ballot  until  he  has  presented 
his  “duly  signed”  membership  cer¬ 
tificate,  with  “Voting  Stub”  attached. 
The  voting  stub  shall  be  detached  and 
retained  by  the  election  officials. 

C.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right  to 
vote.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this 
rule,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the 
required  use  of  “Voting  Stubs”  both 
in  voting  by  mail  and  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

D.  Ballots  sent  out  in  response  to 
mail  requests  will  not  be  accepted 
for  voting  at  the  Convention. 

E.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of 
voters  shall  not  be  permitted  within  the 
voting  room  or  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  entrance  to  the  voting  room. 

F.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  who  will  announce 
the  results  and  formally  introduce  the 
newly-elected  officials  at  the  afternoon 
session  on  November  9. 


prescribed  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  employ  such  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as  may 
be  set  up  by  the  .State  Elections 
Committee. 

II.  Nominations  of  County  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  State  Nominating 

Committee,  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly 

A.  Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  consisting  of  not  less 
than  five  in  any  county.  In  counties 
where  the  total  active  membership  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
of  the  active  members.  School  dis¬ 
tricts  with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  shall  have  one 
representative  on  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250  members  or  ma¬ 
jor  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee,  under  standards 
set  up- by  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  and  available  on  request  from  the 
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Association  OflBce  or  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  then  the  Executive  Board  of 
any  such  approved  county  organiza¬ 
tion  may,  by  formal  action,  designate 
the  members  of  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  desig¬ 
nate  members  of  the  County  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  State  Elections  Committee 
through  the  county  member  of  that 
committee,  who  shall,  in  turn,  sub¬ 
mit  the  request  to  the  State  Elections 
Committee.  Such  requests  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  county  organizations  must 
be  made  not  later  than  June  2,  1941. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  associations  or  or¬ 
ganizations  are  approved  as  noted 
above,  then  the  county  representative 
on  the  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
appoint  the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same  to  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee  in  ac- 
*‘ordance  with  a  calendar  that  will  be 
set  up  by  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for  the 
State  Nominating  Committee,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the 
total  active  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  the 
county  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  (5)  school 
districts  in  the  county,  provided,  how¬ 
ever, 

fa)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county  shall  be  sufficient 
on  any  petition,  and  provided  further, 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
2.30  or  more  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
nominations  for  candidates  for  the 
Delegate  Assembly  may  be  made,  from 
any  such  district,  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
F^ducation  Association  in  that  local 
school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  he  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
|)etitions  must  carry  affirmations  of  the 
current  active  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  of  each  nominee  and  each  peti¬ 
tioner.  ihe  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  the  j  udge  ot  the  validity 
ot  petitions. 

III.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  the  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
hlections  L.onuuittee  to  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  ol  county  elections  by  districts 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
noted  below  so  that  announcement  ol 
such  plans  may  be  available  lor  publi¬ 
cation  no  later  than  September  19, 
1941. 

ii.  The  County  Numinating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call 
of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare  a 
list  of  nominees  for  the  State  INomin- 
ating  Committee,  the  State  Executive 
Coimuittee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county  nom¬ 
inees  to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1941. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elei'ted: 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  —  term  one 
year  from  close  of  1941  Con¬ 
vention. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Coimnittee  —  term  three 
years  —  to  succeed  any  present 
county  member  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Conunittee  whose  term 
expires  or  is  otherwise  vacant  as 
of  November  11,  1941. 

3.  Members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  to  succeed  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  said  Delegate  Assembly 
whose  terms  expire  or  are  vacant 
as  of  November  11,  1941. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nom¬ 
inees  for  the  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  no  later  than 
5:00  P.  M.  on  October  3,  1941.  Blank 
forms  for  individual  petitions  are  to 
be  secured  on  24  hours  notice  from 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee. 

E.  County  elections  by  districts  are 
to  be  held  during  the  week  of  October 
20,  at  such  places  and  on  such  dates 
for  each  county  as  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  name. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  nominating  committee  has 
selected  but  one  slate  and  no  nom¬ 
inations  by  petition  appear,  then  the 
county  elections  committee  of  that 


county  shall  meet  on  election  day  and 
declare  the  election  of  the  nominated 
slate. 

IV.  PROCEDURES  FOR  COUNTY 
ELEaiONS— OaOBER,  1941 

A.  The  list  of  election  district  areas 
in  each  county,  the  place  of  election  in 
each  district,  and  the  time  of  such  elec¬ 
tion  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  and  all  such 
information  is  to  be  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review. 

B.  Each  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her 
name  and  school  address  in  the  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot. 

C.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1940-41  or  1941-42,  or 
written  affirmation  of  the  payment  of 
such  dues  on  a  blank  furnished  for  this 
purpose  at  each  voting  place,  must  be 
presented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to 
vote  at  any  county  election. 

D.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and  of 
independent  nominations  by  petition, 
properly  received  by  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
will  be  published  by  counties  in  a 
special  issue  of  the  Official  News  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  New  Curriculum 

Dependability 

Enthusiasm 

Forethought 

Economical  awareness 

Neighborliness 

Strength  of  character 

Effort 

Obedience  to  authority 
Faith  and  fair  play 

Accuracy 

M  ENTAL  ALERTNESS 
Energy 

•  Responsibility 
I  NITIATIVE 
Charity 
Admiration  and 

LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 
Shirley  E.  Allen,  Englewood. 
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Th«  Parent-Teacher  Association 
in  The  Program  of  Totai  Defense 

Statement  Adopted  by 

Executive  Committee,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 


The  program  of  total  defense  for 
the  American  nation  presents  a  vital 
challenge  to  every  parent-teacher 
association.  This  means  that  whether 
the  association  is  within  an  area  of  in¬ 
tensive  armament  industry,  is  near  an 
army  training  camp,  or  is  seemingly 
remote  from  actual  defense  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  responsibility  is  inescapable 
for  preserving  basic  values  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  those  insti¬ 
tutions  vital  to  the  wholesome  growth 
and  development  of  youth. 

Three  problems  compel  our  imme¬ 
diate  attention. 

First,  the  problem  of  coping  with 
the  following  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  inability  of  the  average  com¬ 
munity  adjacent  to  an  army  camp  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  young 
men  called  to  service: 

1.  Lack  of  wholesome  recreational 
facilities 

2.  Shortaice  of  desirable  commercial 
amusements 

3.  Inadequacy  of  health  services  and 
sanitary  facilities 

4.  Existence  of  commercialized  vice 

5.  Unwholesome  influence  on  the 
boys  and  Rirls  of  the  community 
resultinic  from  disturbed  commu¬ 
nity  relationships  which  often 
occur  with  the  establishment  of 
army  camps 

Second,  the  problem  of  coping  with 
difficulties  connected  with  large  emer¬ 
gency  settlements  established  for  essen¬ 
tial  war  industries.  Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Lack  of  adequate  housing;  facilities 

2.  Lack  of  facilities  to  safeguard 
health  and  Reneral  well-beinR,  in¬ 
cluding  adequate  water  supply, 
sanitation,  nursing,  medical  serv¬ 
ice 

3.  Overtaxinfc  of  local  school  facilities 
with  resultant  shortage  in  trained 
teachers,  seatinir  capacity,  and 
textbooks 

t.  Increase  in  liquor  traffic,  gaiii- 
blinK,  and  prostitution 
5.  Increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 

6.  Lack  of  community  loyalty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  part  of  influx 
population 

7.  Unbalanced  spendinR 

Third,  the  problem  of  maintaining 
normal  human  relationships  and  of 
providing  normal  community  services 
in  a  national  emergency.  Among  the 
conditions  to  be  met  in  this  area  are: 

1.  Inadequacy  of  funds  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  community  services 


2.  Shortage  of  trained  local  leaders 
with  vision  and  ability 

3.  Attitudes  of  fear,  cynicism,  and 
selfishness 

4.  Lack  of  appreciation  of  spiritual 
values 

The  parent-teacher  association,  mo¬ 
tivated  by  long-established  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  children  and  youth, 
accepts  its  responsibility  in  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  total  defense  in 
America.  By  intensified  planning,  ef¬ 
fort,  and  sacrifice,  assisting  and  co¬ 
operating  with  defense  councils  and 
other  agencies,  the  parent-teacher  as¬ 
sociation  will  help  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  community  to  the  emergency  of 
national  defense  and  the  continuation 
of  ideals,  traditions,  and  institutions 
basic  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

To  that  end  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers  will: 

1.  Conduct  community  surveys  in  the 
fields  of  hestlth,  housing,  sanita¬ 
tion,  recreation,  education,  and 
other  phases  of  family  and  group 
living  to  determine  what  essential 
services  must  be  maintained  and 
what  extra  provision  must  be  made 
to  meet  defense  conditions. 

2.  Follow  up  the  needs  disclosed  by 
such  surveys.  For  example: 

a.  Utilize  available  facilities  of 
schools,  libraries,  churches,  and 
other  community  buildings  to 
provide  wholesome  recreation. 

b.  Assist  with  the  organization  of 
vocational  classes  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Education  program 

c.  Encourage  provision  for  ade¬ 
quate  housing,  sanitation,  and 
health  services 

d.  Provide  increased  opportunities 
for  adult  education  encompass¬ 
ing  family  and  group  living,  the 
processes  of  government,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship 

e.  Provide  opportunity  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  community  activi¬ 
ties  by  “new”  families  on  all 
economic  and  social  levels 

f.  Discourage  the  influx  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  harmful  amusement 
and  recreation 

g.  Cooperate  with  law  enforce¬ 
ment  ofllcers  and  other  public 
officials  in  maintaining  whole¬ 
some  community  environment. 

Total  defense  must  begin  with  a 
strengthening  of  faith  in  American 
ideals  and  traditions  so  that  America 
may  continue  to  offer  a  haven  for  love, 
freedom,  truth,  and  justice  in  a  world 
beset  with  tyranny  and  oppression. 


A  Local  P.-T.A.  President 
Sees  The  Problem 

[An  editorial  in  the  Madison  1 
High  School  P.-T.  A.  NewsJ 

Many  of  us  whose  suns  and  daughters 
are  now  in  high  school  were  still  in 
class  rooms  twenty  odd  years  ago. 
Then  our  nation  was  either  about  to 
join,  was  already  embroiled  in,  or  was 
rejoicing  in  cessation  of.  hostilities  of 
World  War  Number  One. 

Do  you  recall  how  the  youth  of  that 
day  tended  to  take  the  bit  in  its  teeth, 
to  consider  itself  emancipated  from 
many  traditional  restraints?  How  the 
inffuence  of  wartime  experiences  seem¬ 
ed  to  put  a  premium  on  cynicism,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  present 
material  possessions  and  enjoyments 
and  to  give  moral  values  a  sense  of  un¬ 
reality  ?  Think  over  the  days  of  flappers 
— war  brides — prohibition  and  boot¬ 
legging — inflation !  Home  life  and 
front  porch  visiting  such  as  we  knew 
before  the  war  became  the  exception. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  rude  awak¬ 
enings  of  recent  years  should  make  us 
long  to  see  the  more  spiritual  values  of 
life  brought  back  from  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  our  existence  into  its  very  cen¬ 
ter?  As  we  look  around  us  today  and 
see  the 'results  of  policies  and  proced¬ 
ures  based  on  self  seeking  and  coercion 
— both  in  individual  and  group  action 
— can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  solution  of  our  problems 
must  be  sought  in  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  aspects  of  our  so¬ 
cial  relationships?  Indeed,  it  all  surely 
confirms  an  assertion  by  one  of  our 
pastors  recently  which  seemed  to  pro¬ 
duce  instant  congregational  response: 
that  the  reason  we  are  living  on  this 
earth  is  to  grow  a  soul. 

Let  us  do  our  share  in  the  home  by 
cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
ability  in  making  attractive  to  our 
adolescents  the  mental  and  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  which  must  be  leaven  to  convert 
the  knowledge  and  experiences  gained 
in  school  into  that  wisdom  which  will 
l>e  needed  to  keep  our  changing  s«M'iaI 
orders  on  the  right  track. 

I  have  been  hearing  meinliers  of  our 
Ass4K'iation  voice  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  lately  the  nostaglia  for  a  return 
of  emphasis  on  those  unconquerable 
ideals  that  seem  to  be  the  «»nly  perma¬ 
nent  values  we  have  been  able  to  retain 
from  our  childhood  teachings.  The 
desire  to  have  this  heritage  passed  on 
to  our  youth  is  strong  among  us  and 
we  invoke  the  cooperation  of  all  with 
whom  our  children  come  in  contact  in 
bringing  about  a  renaissance  of  these 
moral  and  ethical  ideals  which  living 
experience  shows  us  to  be  of  lasting 
social  value! 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Spiers. 
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k  THIORITY  ’  FOR  DEFM8F  TRAllNR 


Proposals  to  train  for  various  types  of  Defense  Occu¬ 
pations,  together  with  estimated  numbers  to  be 
trained,  as  recommended  by  Local  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice,  shall  be  given  prior  claim  by  Vocational  Advisory 
Committees  and  educational  authorities. — OPM. 


Washington 
March  21,  1Q41 

KFENSE  TRAINING  COURSES  will  be 
given  priority  in  the  nation’s  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  according  to  a  new 
plan  announced  by  Sidney  Hillman, 
Associate  Director  General  of  the  Ofl&ce 
of  Production  Management.  Under 
this  new  policy,  local  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  will 
recommend  to  local  schools  the  types 
of  defense  occupations  for  which  work¬ 
ers  will  be  trained,  together  with  the 
number  of  persons  to  receive  this 
training. 

The  plan,  which  coordinates  defense 
training  for  unemployed  workers  with 
>pecific  employer  needs,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  signed  jointly  by  John  W. 
Studebaker,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  and  Ewan  Clague, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
.Security  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Procedures  for  this  new  system,  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  direction  of  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  Mc- 
\utt.  provide  defense  training  for  occu¬ 
pations  certified  by  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Advisory  Commission. 

Classes  for  fitting  workers  into  de¬ 
fense  occupations  will  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  facts  known  to  the  local 
State  public  employment  offices.  Train¬ 
ing  methods  w  ill  be  devised  to  meet  the 
specific  defense  labor  needs  of  any  lo¬ 
cality  where  shortages  may  be  arising, 
'rhe  underlying  purpose  of  this  new 
plan  is  to  foster  an  even  closer  relation¬ 
ship  than  now  exists  between  defense 
training  and  the  known  need  for  work¬ 
ers  in  defense  industry,  city  by  city, 
and  state  by  state. 

The  determination  of  the  immediate 
labor  needs  of  defense  employers  is 
obtained  by  local  public  employment 
offices.  The  determination  of  the  long 
range  needs  in  defense  areas  and  de¬ 
fense  industries  is  the  function  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and 
other  government  agencies. 

Losing  the  facilities  of  the  1,500  State 
and  local  employment  offices  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service, 
which  have  already  compiled  registers 


as  to  the  availability  of  labor,  and  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  workers  in  a  particular 
area  will  be  referred  from  local  employ¬ 
ment  office  lists  to  training  in  the 
schools  and  for  later  essential  defense 
jobs. 

This  technique,  jointly  developed  by 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  recognized  that  the  au¬ 
thority  for  the  operation  of  vocational 
schools  is  vested  in  state  and  local 
boards.  These  boards  have  already 
established  advisory  committees  for 
training  on  which  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  organizations  are  equally  repre¬ 
sented. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Studebaker- 
Clague  agreement,  the  defense  training 
responsibilities  of  both  the  local  public 
employment  offices  and  the  local 
schools  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  training  projects  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  occupations  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

2.  Each  State  board  for  vocational 
education  and  each  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  engaged  in  defense  training  shall 
establish  and  utilize  a  representative 
advisory  committee,  together  with  con¬ 
sultants,  one  of  whom  in  each  case  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  Employment 
Service,  This  Service  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  all  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

3.  The  Employment  Service  shall  be 
responsible  for  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  educational  authorities  in  each 
community  and  in  each  State  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  numbers  to  be  trained  and 
the  occupations  in  which  training  is  to 
be  offered  for  defense  workers. 

4.  All  proposals  to  establish  defense 
training  in  particular  occupations  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  for  consideration  and  decision. 
Such  proposals  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  appropriate  educational  executive. 
This  does  not  preclude  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Committee  or  con¬ 
sultants  from  making  additional  pro¬ 
posals  at  meetings  of  the  committee. 

5.  In  preparing  proposals  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Advisorv  Commit 


Tee,  the  educational  executive  should 
secure  from  the  Employment  Service 
and  other  consultants  or  organizations 
their  respective  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  occupations  for  which  training 
is  needed,  numbers  to  be  trained,  etc. 
Such  proposals,  together  with  any 
others  which  the  educational  executive 
believes  should  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
should  be  submitted  to  all  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  permit  a 
study  of  the  proposals. 

6.  Each  Advisory  Committee  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  problems  involved 
in  the  inauguration  and  operation  of 
defense-training  pre-employment  and 
refresher  courses  shall  include  in  its 
voting  membership  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  labor  and  of  in¬ 
dustrial  management.  These  represent¬ 
atives  shall  be  selected  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  from  among  persons 
nominated  by  labor  and  employer 
organizations. 

7.  Regular,  or  at  least  frequent, 
meetings  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  be  held,  to  consider  the  various 
aspects  of  the  defense  training  pro¬ 
gram. 


8.  To  the  extent  that  authority  for 
decision  has  been  given  to  Advisorv 
Committees,  subject  to  veto  only  by  the 
regularly  constituted  State  Boards  for 
Vocational  Education,  or  local  Boards 
of  Education,  all  decisions  respecting 
general  arrangements  for  the  entire 
program,  occupations  for  which  de¬ 
fense-training  should  be  given,  the 
numbers  to  be  trained,  length  of  train¬ 
ing  period,  equipment  needs,  and  other 
related  matters,  shall  be  made  by  the 
respective  Advisory  Committees  on 
State  and  local  levels.  Among  other 
factors,  the  Advisory  Committee  must 
of  necessity  take  into  consideration  ex¬ 
isting  training  facilities,  possibilities 
for  modifying  or  expanding  the  train¬ 
ing  facilities  and  numbers  being 
trained  in  the  regular  programs  of  vo¬ 
cational  education,  both  day-school 
programs  and  part-time  or  extension 
courses. 


9.  Proposals  to  train  for  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  defense  occupations 
together  with  estimated  numbers 
to  be  trained,  as  recommended  by 
the  Employment  Service,  shall  be 
given  prior  claim  by  the  Advisory 
Committees  and  educational  au¬ 
thorities. 


10.  The  decision  with  respect  to 
training  proposed  for  one  local  area 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an¬ 
other  area,  shall  be  made  by  the  State 
vocational  education  authorities  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  State  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  State  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice.  Such  decision  shall  he  made  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  the  course. 
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11.  The  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  respectively  shall  initiate  such 
measures  or  reports  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  policies  and  procedures 
announced  herein.  In  any  case  where 
the  Advisory  Committee  decides  to 
offer  training  in  a  field  in  which  the 
Employment  Service  has  made  an  ad¬ 
verse  report  as  to  need,  or  decides  not 
to  offer  training  to  meet  needs  certified 
by  the  Employment  Service,  explana¬ 
tions  concerning  such  decisions  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Office  of  Education  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in 
Washington  with  appropriate  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  state  representatives  of 
these  two  agencies.  Similar  reports 
w  ill  be  made  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  by  local  and  State  educational 
executives  concerning  decisions  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  give  training 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of 
such  school  executives  or  decisions  not 
to  provide  training  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  such  educational  executives. 


‘‘On  Our  Way” 

In  Neptune  Township 


Practically  all  of  Neptune  Township, 
which  includes  Ocean  Grove,  took  part 
in  an  elaborate  production  of  “On  Our 
Way,”  the  giant  pageant  of  American 
schools.  It  was  both  a  community 
project  and  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  the  good  work  of  the  Township 
schools.  It  ran  for  a  matinee  and  two 
evening  performances,  and  drew  large 
audiences.  The  settings  were  especially 
noteworthy.  Dr.  Onsville  J.  Moulton, 
Supervising  Principal,  was  chairman 
of  the  general  committee,  with  Marion 
S.  Cleaver  and  Kermit  S.  Stewart  as 
co-chairmen  on  production.  Above  is 
pictured  a  s«;ene  from  the  “Chimes” 
number. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 


A  COMPLETE  PROGRAM  FOR  GRADES  1  to  9 


- THE  NEW  EDITION  OF - 

A  SERIES  FAMOUS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
to  serve  further  in  keeping  America's  children  the 

-  HEALTHIEST— HAPPIEST— .LIVELIEST  - 

Conserving  proudly  those  basic  principles  Progressing  soundly  by  bringing  the  lat- 
which  made  and  kept  the  original  series  est  advancements  in  educational  method, 
by  long  odds  America’s  favorite  in  health  medical  science,  and  the  art  of  book- 
education.  making. 


The  NEW  Charfers-Smiley-Strang  program 


,  .  .  re-emphasizes  the  sate,  positive,  desirable 
way  of  living  as  the  ideal,  in  its  broad  under¬ 
lying  stress  on  mental  hygiene, 

.  .  .  reflects  the  sunny  optimism  of  childhood 
and  prevents  the  development  of  morbidity  and 
fear  of  disease. 


.  .  .  newly  embodies  grade  by  grade  the  health 
subjects  for  which  there  is  increasing  need- 
safety,  consumer  education,  conservation. 

.  .  .  illustrates  normal  health  situations  in 
child  life  by  new  pictures,  modem  photography 
at  its  best,  showing  real  children  who  posed 
specially  for  these  pictures. 


ALL  THROUGH  THE  DAY 
—Grad*  I 

THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

—Grad*  2 
HEALTH  SECRETS 

—Grad*  3 


—  The  Series  — 

HEALTHFUL  WAYS 

—Grad*  4 
LETS  BE  HEALTHY 

—Grad*  5 
HABITS,  HEALTHFUL  AND 
SAFE  —Grad*  6 


GROWING  UP 
HEALTHILY  -Grad*  7 
A  SOUND  BODY 

—Grad*  8 

HEALTH  IN  A  POWER 
AGE  —Grad*  9 


NEW=== 
for  Elementary 
Schools 

KNOWING  YOUR  LANGUAGE 
—Grad*  7— 

STRENGTH  THROUGH 
ENGLISH 
—Grad*  8— 

in  the  language  series 

STEP  BY  STEP  IN  ENGLISH 

Bair,  N*al,  Fost*r,  Storm,  Sand*rs 


THE  GROWTH  OF 
DEMOCRACY 
—Grad*  7— 

AMERICA  IN  ACTION 
—Grad*  8— 
in  th* 

DEMOCRACY  SERIES 

Edit*d  by  Cutright  and  Chart*rs 


NEW 

for  High  Schools 

S*ymour>Smith  Lipman-Johnson 

PLANE  ENGLISH 

GEOMETRY  WORKBOOKS 


L*nn*s 

SENIOR 
PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 

Williams 

HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 

Third  R*vis*d  Edition 
Hay*s-Monlt 

COMPREHENSIVE 

TYPEWRITING 

B*n*dict-Knoi-Ston* 

LIFE  SCIENCE 

Craig 

THE  SPEECH  ARTS 

Socond  R*vis*d  Edition 


Working  with  English 
—Grad*  9— 

Our  English  Pow*r 
Grows  Up 
—Grad*  10— 

Patt*rson-Littl*-Burch 

AMERICAN 

ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS 

MilUr 

GREECE  AND 
THE  GREEKS 

Ullman  and  H*nry 

LATIN  FOR 
AMERICANS 

(A  first-y*ar  Latin) 
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New  Music  Texts  Are  Dift  erent 


By  Mabel  E.  Bray,  Trenton 


Music  texts  for  junior  and  senior 
iiigh  schools  have  changed  radically 
in  the  past  few  years,  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  in  content.  A  book  just  leav¬ 
ing  the  press  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  new  ideas : 

Music,  The  Universal  Language.  Mc- 

Conathy,  Morgan  and  Lindsay.  Silver 

Burdett  Company.  $1.92.  304  pp. 

This  astonishing  book  will  appeal  at 
once  to  school  administrators,  as  well 
as  to  music  directors,  as  a  text  which 
not  only  provides  for  choral  singing, 
hut  which  presents  the  whole  subject  of 
music  as  a  vital  interest  in  relation  to 
other  arts  and  to  life.  Here  boys  and 
girls  will  have  in  their  own  hands 
stories  of  the  phases  of  music  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  them,  told  in  concise  and 
clear  terms,  in  the  rapid  style  of  the 
tempo  of  youth.  Many  questions 
which  young  people  constantly  ask  are 
answered  in  immediate  contact  with 
music,  so  that  the  experience  of  sing¬ 
ing  and  the  factual  backgrounds  are 
inseparably  connected  for  all  time  in 
the  minds  of  the  students. 

This  is  an  American  music  text,  and 
it  contains  not  only  music  which  is 
American  by  heritage,  and  which  is 
now  being  heard  so  universally  by  ra¬ 
dio  and  concert,  but  it  also  embraces 
many  selections  of  truly  American  folk 
music  and  one  entire  section  of  the 
best  typical  popular  American  songs. 
The  hook  is  divided  into  Units,  of 
which  we  mention  but  two. 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the 
Opera,  introduced  with  a  fine,  con¬ 
cisely-told  story  about  opera,  presents 
choruses  from  such  standard  works  as: 
Faust,  Mignon,  Carmen,  and  Lohen¬ 
grin.  The  choruses  are  given  in  au¬ 
thentic  form  and  are  selected  for  their 
adaptability  to  high  school  voices  and 
vocal  skill. 

Popular  Music  of  Modern  Amer¬ 
ica  opens  W’ith  an  interesting  story  by 
Sigmund  Spaeth,  and  the  songs  in¬ 
clude:  Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes  by 
Kern;  Mardi Gras  by  Ferde  Grofe;  and 
Lazy  by  Irving  Berlin. 

The  other  Units  are  presented  in  the 
same  delightful  manner,  and  the  entire 
list  forms  a  well-rounded  study  of 
choral  music.  In  addition  to  song  ma¬ 
terials,  and  interspersed  among  them. 


are  chapters  in  which  seven  instru¬ 
mental  forms  are  analyzed  and  de¬ 
veloped.  The  themes  of  each  selection 
analyzed  are  given,  with  most  interest¬ 
ing  data  about  each  one. 

Points  and  Pointers  in  the  Un¬ 
derstanding  OF  Music  gives  important 
information,  notes  on  conducting,  and 
suggestions  about  listening  particularly 
adapted  to  students  of  this  age.  The 
book  is  lavishly  illustrated,  and  these 
pictures,  with  the  chapter  on  The 
Inter-relation  of  the  Arts  will 
open  up  to  young  students  a  world  of 
other  beauty  which  they  will  associate 
with  the  beautiful  which  they  experi¬ 
ence  in  music,  and  which  will  intensify 
their  appreciation  of  that  musical 
I>eauty. 

Along  with  its  other  virtues,  this 
book  is  one  W'hich  will  be  easy  to  use. 
The  pupils  could  almost  get  along  w  ith¬ 
out  a  teacher! 

Other  High  School  Music  Books: 

Music  in  the  Senior  HiRh  School.  Dyke- 
ma  and  Gehrkens.  Birchard.  $4.00. 

600  pp. 

Singing  Through  the  Ages.  Harris  and 
Evanson.  American  Book  Co.  Vol. 
I,  $1.60;  Vol.  II,  $1.95.  118  pp. 

Music  in  the  High  School.  Wilson,  Me- 
Conathy,  Lake.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany.  (Announced  for  Spring.) 

Junior  High  School 

History  Sings,  Backgrounds  of  American 
Music.  Kinscella.  University  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  $1.50.  528  pp. 

This  book,  “a  beautiful  and  timely 
story  of  the  growth  of  music  in  Amer¬ 
ica”,  will  he  a  surprise  to  those  who 
have  thought  that  there  was  little  mu¬ 
sic  in  early  America.  In  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  stories  based  upon  true 
happenings,  beginning  with  the  first 
explorers  and  early  settlers,  through 
each  period  of  the  country’s  history. 
Miss  Kinscella  shows  that  music  played 
an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  a 
jieople  who  were  romantic  and  brave, 
and  whose  fearless  deeds  made  Amer¬ 
ica  what  it  is  today,  “one  of  the  most 
musical  places  in  the  world — a  place 
where  History  Sings.”  The  book  is 
organized  under  six  main  headings: 
Atlantic  Coast  Beginnings,  Along  the 
Southern  Borders,  Pacific  Coast  Tales. 


Facing  the  North.  The  Middle  States, 
and  Music  in  the  Later  Years.  'Ihe 
sub-titles  are  intriguing,  for  example. 
Miles  Slandish  and  His  Bugle,  Ben 
Franklins  Musical  Glasses,  Ichabod 
Dances,  etc.  This  hook  is  a  veritable 
gold  mine  for  teachers  in  the  junior 
high  school  field. 

Music  and  Ronutnee  for  Youth.  Kins¬ 
cella.  RCA  Victor  Co.,  Inc.  $1.50. 

422  pp. 

The  new  edition  of  this  popular  and 
valuable  book  will  be  welcome.  Where 
else  will  the  teacher  and  pupils  find 
well  told  such  stories  as  The  Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,  Petrouchka,  Scheherazade, 
or  The  Carnival  of  Animals? 

The  Junior  Musical  Quiz.  Burch  and 

Ripperger.  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  $1.50. 

134  pp. 

“Everyone  likes  to  play  games”  is 
the  first  statement  in  the  “Prelude”  to 
this  book.  Here  the  teacher  and  pupil, 
or  the  family  at  home,  will  have,  in 
excellent  arrangement,  information 
about  music  and  musicians  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  “quiz”  form.  The  competition  of 
playing  the  games  is  a  welcome  diver¬ 
sion  from  formal  procedure.  Boys  and 
girls  will  love  it. 

Pre-Primary 

The  Jingle  Book.  Dana.  William  R. 

Scott,  Inc.  $2.00.  16  pp. 

Labelled  as  “primarily  a  gay  pic¬ 
ture  book,  of  soft  linen  texture,  wash¬ 
able,  chewable.  harmless,  and  highiv 
indestructible”,  this  charming  bo<)k 
contains  typical  nursery  rhymes  set  to 
their  traditional  tunes,  in  the  right 
keys.  If  mothers  would  do  as  the  au¬ 
thor  suggests,  first  sing,  then  lead  the 
children  to  sing  these  songs,  we  should 
have  some  ready-made  singers  in 
Kindergarten ! 


CO-»® 

ytMe/mnooM 

'  POCONO  PINES,  PA. 

“Ato|)  Ihe  I'lifonoH.”  I’rivatu 
I.ake.  White  Sand  Reach.  Ten¬ 
nis.  Ridini;.  Biryulins.  Movies. 
Da.v  and  E^'enins  full  of  soeial 
aclivlties.  Rxeellent  leadership. 
Uee.  ICall.  ('unsenlal  compan- 
ionslilp.  I.neuted  on  beautiful 
3000  acre  re.stn-t.  Restricted. 
Rates  $22.  Booklet. 

Office,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  LOn.  5-1550 


LIP  READING 

is  helping  thousands  to  understand  when  they 
do  not  HE.VR  clearl.r.  Let  it  help  YOU.  Evening, 
Saturday  appointments.  Private  or  group  les¬ 
sons.  Voice  improvement.  Details  on  request. 
Summer  Session,  July  7-August  15 
.Vsk  about  the  Home  Study  Course  if  unable 
to  attend  the  School 

The  Nitchie  School  of  Lip  Reading 
342  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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First  Ljitin  Book.  Mann.  Pitman. 

506  pp.  $1.40. 

Mann’s  book  is  not  just  another 
l.atin  grammar;  it  is  really  new.  Per¬ 
haps  its  outstanding  feature  is  the 
unusually  excellent  approach  to  Latin 
through  English.  Any  student  who 
knows  even  the  rudiments  of  English 
;:rammar  should  find  the  explanatitnis 
of  new  material  not  only  instructive, 
hut  also  pleasant  reading.  All  prin¬ 
ciples  are  explained  so  clearly  and 
fully  that  they  should  be  easily  grasped 
and  assimilated. 

In  addition  the  student  is  introduced 
to  Roman  culture  through  interesting 
essays  in  English  and  in  Latin  of 
which  the  latter  increase  imperceptibly 
in  difficulty  as  the  book  progresses. 
Drill  work  with  each  lesson  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good  and  carefully  related 
to  the  Latin  reading  work. 

A  First  Book  in  Latin.  Grinstead  & 

McDuffee.  Appleton.  453  pp.  Ap¬ 
pendix  and  Vocabulary  71  pp. 

The  first  excellence  of  this  book  is 
the  division  of  material  into  thirteen 
units,  well  planned,  excellently  graded 
and  essentially  practical.  We  clear 
away  one  subject  before  tackling  an¬ 
other.  It  is  best  to  be  “off  with  the 
old  love,  etc.” — and  every  class  room 
teacher  knows  the  confusion  thus  elim¬ 
inated.  An  unusual  and  delightful  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  Honor  Work  which  appears 
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in  almost  every  lesson.  Greek  folk 
tales  are  side  by  side  with  our  own 
Indian  legends,  a  student’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  may  be  improved,  much  enrich¬ 
ment  is  possible — all  there  for  the 
taking.  The  reading  selections  in  Latin 
are  presented  as  continued  stories; 
and  this  too  is  a  method  calculated  to 
arouse  and  continue  keen  interest. 
Everybody  likes  a  serial.  And  these 
are  good  stories  with  a  fine  historical 
and  cultural  background. 

A  New  Latin  Reader.  Franklin  &  Bruce. 

Longmans.  208  pp. 

This  little  book  is  interesting  from 
its  attractive  green  cover  to  the  last 
vocabulary  page.  The  selections  of¬ 
fered  are  varied  and  strike  this  re¬ 
viewer  as  likely  to  prove  interesting 
particularly  to  boys.  The  material  not 
only  has  the  modern  point  of  view  but 
the  reading  passages  tie  up  with  the 
world  of  today  in  surprising  fashion. 

The  whole  book  offers  the  sort  of 
thing  which  we  might  use  in  our  own 
leisure  time  (fifteen  minutes  a  day, 
for  example!  reading. 


By  Marie  Pentz 

Merchantville 

The  Gallic  War  of  Julius  Caesar.  Bur¬ 
dock.  Noble.  351  pp.  $1.25. 

Any  person  who  appreciates  good 
reading  will  enjoy  Mr.  Burdock’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  great  Caesar’s  notebooks. 
The  book  itself  is  a  great  book,  and 
its  timeliness  is  certainly  obvious. 

And  the  translation  is  just  about 
perfect.  Mr.  Burdock  has  preserved 
the  spirit  of  Latin  text.  The  force  and 
clarity  of  the  great  original  have  been 
rendered  into  modern  English  with¬ 
out  loss  of  effect.  The  idioms  of  our 
modem  tongue  have  been  used  through¬ 
out;  the  narrative  is  smooth  and  flow¬ 
ing;  yet  the  whole  thing  is  amazingly 
literal. 

The  make-up  is  delightful.  The  map 
designed  for  end  papers  is  a  thing  to 
pore  over  and  enjoy.  Illustrations 
and  vignettes  scattered  throughout  the 
text  are  spirited  and  telling.  This  is 
a  smooth  and  modem  book. 


The  Iroquois  New  Standard  Arithmetics 

By  DeGroat  and  Young 

Are  Sweeping  the  Country! 

T'his  series  for  Grades  Three  through  Eight  is  just  one  year  old  and  to  date  over 
2,(KX)  schools  or  school  systems  are  using  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  remarkable 
record  would  not  be  possible  if  the  IROQUOIS  NEW  STANDARD  ARITH¬ 
METICS  did  not  possess  unusual  merit. 

Some  Representative  Cities  Using  the  IROQUOIS  NEW  STAND¬ 
ARD  ARITHMETICS  in  Whole  or  in  Part: 


Albany,  New  York 
Augusta,  Maine 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


New  York,  New  Y  ork 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Waterbury,  Connecticut 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  I. 


New  York 


Home  Office:  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Atlanta 


Dallas 
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Romance  Languages 


Beginning  French.  Dubrule  &  Dunlap. 

Scribner’s.  441  pp. 

The  authors  of  Beginning  French 
have  worked  out  a  Study  Plan  for  each 
lesson,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
hook,  for  a  unit  series  of  lessons.  By 
this,  the  student  is  told  in  so  many 
words  just  how  to  go  about  preparing 
his  lesson.  The  points  stressed  by 
the  authors  are  excellent.  Also  they 
have  recognized  the  possibility  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  good  habit  and  have  made 
their  Study  Plan  less  detailed  as  the 
book  progresses.  This  Plan,  by  the 
way,  allows  about  one  hour  to  one 
hour  and  a  quarter  for  preparation 
of  each  lesson — it  will  be  a  boon  to 
many  a  teacher  if  actually  followed 
by  the  student. 

There  are  other  interesting  and  ef¬ 
fective  features  in  this  very  fine  book. 
Silent  reading  and  tbe  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  contents  of  French  stories 
have  been  well  emphasized,  pronun¬ 
ciation  drill  has  been  continued  late  in 
the  book.  Also,  there  are  frequent 
vocabulary  reviews  which  show  a  real 
knowledge  of  student  psychology  in 
the  way  they  stress  contrasting  ideas 
and  words. 


Avancons.  Sammartino.  Harpers.  466 

pp.  $1.80. 

Any  student  of  French  who  uses 
this  book  will  agree  that  it  is  up  to 
date.  One  of  its  continued  stories  is 
actually  entitled  Around  the  World  in 
Three  Days.  Even  the  most  cynical 
will  have  to  admit  “that’s  fast  going.” 
And  this  is  merely  one  example  of 
many.  All  the  reading  exercises  in¬ 
terspersed  through  forty  lessons  are 
completely  modern  in  topic. 

The  grammar  is  precisely  the  kind 
and  amount  needed  for  a  second  year 
course. 

There  are  very  fine  cultural  re¬ 
views,  plus  sixteen  songs — a  melange 
of  art  and  folk  songs  with  two  French 
operas  represented.  Many  a  student 
will  have  fun  picking  out  the  tune 
on  one  finger  from  the  single  staff 
given. 

An  outstanding  feature  is  that  called 
French  Expressions  Used  in  English. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  tie- 
up  handled  more  successfully.  There 
is  real  personality  both  to  the  explana¬ 
tions  and  to  the  examples — and  much 
homely  philosophy.  Students  will 
“love  it.” 


AtfToctiveb  anj  informatively 
illustrated  u'ich  three-color 
maps  and  drawings. 


OUR  DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A  Social  Studies  Course  Based 
on  History  That  Makes  His¬ 
tory  Enjoyable  for  Pupils  and 
Helps  Them  I  nderstand  To¬ 
day’s  Events. 


TITLES 


A  WORLD  BACKGROUND 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

M  fClure  -  Scheck-  \Vr  ight 


THE  BACKGROUND 
OF  MODERN  NATIONS 

McClure- Scheck-Wright 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

McClure-Yarbrough 

FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  CITIZENSHIP 
Blough- McClure 


This  widely-adopted  series  of  stKial  studies  text¬ 
books  provides  a  complete  course  of  pertinent, 
concise,  easy-to-understand  material  for  ele¬ 
mentary-grade  and  junior-high-school  history 
classes.  Beginning  with  ancient  times,  the  series 
tells  the  continuous  story  of  man,  from  simple 
beginnings  to  the  relatively  complex  present.  It 
answers  the  need  for  a  series  which  explains 
clearly  how  events  in  the  past  affected  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  growth  of  the  United  States;  it 
enables  upper-grade  pupils  to  better  compre¬ 
hend  the  involved  and  complex  social,  economic, 
and  political  forces  at  work  in  the  world  today. 
Content  is  authentic;  proportions  are  correct; 
the  viewpoint  unprejudiced. 

Write  for  further  information  and  prices. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

221  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ecrire  et  Parler.  Schwartz.  Harper’s. 

269  pp.  $1.60. 

The  format  of  Ecrire  et  Parler  ap¬ 
proaches  very  close  to  the  ideal  for 
a  text  book — simply  because  it  does 
not  look  too  much  like  one.  The  read¬ 
ing  selections  which  form  the  text  of 
each  lesson  are  spirited  in  style  and 
definitely  practical.  Aside  from  a  com¬ 
plete  compendium  of  grammar  located 
in  the  back  of  the  book,  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed,  as  the  title  suggests, 
on  writing  and  speaking. 

Every  kind  of  psychological  ap¬ 
proach  is  used.  The  student  is  asked 
to  write  original  compositions  in 
French,  translate  specific  themes,  talk 
and  answer  questions  on  given  topics 
and  even  make  original  grammar  re¬ 
search.  If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
there’s  plenty  of  it  here  in  Ecrire  et 
Parler. 

Le  francais  et  la  France.  Greenberg 

&  Brodin.  Merrill.  559  pp.  $1.76. 

Even  the  cover  of  this  second  year 
French  book  is  unusual.  And  the 
material  within  the  covers  does  not 
disappoint  the  reader  or  the  student. 
The  reading  selections  are  completely 
superior;  the  content  rich  in  interest 
and  culture. 

New  vocabulary  words  are  where 
they  should  be — in  the  margin.  Some 
may  be  inclined  to  object  that  this 
system  is  confusing,  but  actual  test  and 
use  show  the  contrary  to  be  true. 
Students  soon  learn  to  flick  a  glance 
to  the  side  and  they  certainly  prefer 
it  to  that  harried  hunt  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  pages  tucked  away  in  the  hint¬ 
erland  of  the  book. 

The  exercise  material  is  equally 
good  and  mighty  generous  in  amount. 
In  this,  Le  francais  et  la  France  fol¬ 
lows  the  modern  trend  to  give  the 
teacher  all  the  material  she  needs  for 
every  type  of  student.  The  teacher 
can  “pick  and  choose.” 


TRAVEL  3  NATIONS 


q8592  AIL-PAID  TOUR 

Grmnd  Toar  of  the  West  through  Old  Mezieo» 
Hollywood,  San  Frandeoo,  Pacifle  Northwest, 
Return  via  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  Twin  Cities. 
Depart  June  15, 29,  July  6, 20,  August  8, 17. 


Happiness  Tours  to  the  following  western  points  are 
also  offered  for  the  1941  vacation  season: 

YELLO^AfSTONEf Gardenof  theGods,  as  w  w  aa 
Royal  Gorge,  Iformon  Capital.  10  days  •  5*llv 
ALASKA,  via  Seattle,  Vancouver,  to 
Skagway.  Return  through  Jasper  Park  arsAA  aa 
or  Lake  Louise  and  Banff.  17  days  •  • 

COLORADO-?  carefree  day,.  .  .  >74.50 

All  rates  iptotedfrom  Chieogo,  Travel  Credit  Plan 
if  deeired.  Far  eampleie  iafarmation,  write 

SUITS  ISIS 


3S  t.  STATV  ST. 
CHtCAOO 
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Petite  Contes  Vrais.  Riley  &  Humbert. 

Merrill.  243  pp. 

A  foreign  and  Gallic  flavor  pervades 
Petits  Contes  Vrais  throughout  every 
page.  The  pictures,  whether  black 
and  white  or  in  colors  are  definitely 
“Frenchy.”  That  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  the  stories  concern  a  real  French 
family. 

And  a  charming  family  the)  are. 
The  stories  about  them  give  delightful 
pictures  of  family  life  and  of  the 
French  countryside  and  even  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  first  lessons,  too,  are  so 
easy  that  they  may  be  used  in  the 
very  beginning  of  French  I. 

Practical  Spanish  Reader  (for  Beirin- 

ners).  Manfred.  Scribner’s.  186  pp. 

$1.00. 

The  name  of  the  little  reader  men¬ 
tioned  above  does  not  tell  all  its 
good  qualities.  Of  course,  the  book  is 
practical — there  are  not  only  whole 
lessens  on  every  day  speech  but  even 
tlie  stories  and  historical  episodes  use 
a  workable  vocabulary.  But  the  selec¬ 
tions  themselves  are  pleasing  to  read 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  the  conversation 
questions  and  even  the  other  routine 
exercises  have  plenty  of  every  day 
value.  One  thing  this  reviewer  likes 
particularly  is  the  use  of  marginal 
vocabulary. 

Another  excellent  point  about  Prac¬ 
tical  Spanish  Reader  is  that  the  con¬ 
versation  questions  are  on  the  same 
page  of  the  text  to  which  they  refer. 
In  other  words,  no  matter  where  the 
translation  lesson  must  stop,  its  ex¬ 
ercise  material  is  right  at  hand  for 
use.  There  are  also  well  chosen  exer¬ 
cises  in  grammar,  and  original  com¬ 
position. 


Viagtrio  in  Italia.  Cagno  &  Seringhaus. 
Harper’s.  252  pp. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reader 
in  any  language  more  delightful  and 
more  practical  than  this  one.  A  fam¬ 
ily- -mother,  father,  and  two  children 
-  take  a  trip,  the  ordinary  tourist 
trip,  from  New  York  to  all  the  im¬ 
portant  places  in  Italy.  But  we  not 
only  see  Italy  (with  no  Fascismo  even 
breathed  on  any  pagri  but  we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  four  interesting 
|)ersonalities  all  different. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Greece  and  the  Greeks.  Miller.  Mac¬ 
millan.  508  pp.  $3.00. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  ap¬ 
propriate  time  for  a  new  book  on  our 
friends  the  Greeks — even  those  of  an¬ 


tiquity.  The  famed  Evzones  have 
turned  the  attention  of  the  world  to¬ 
ward  their  peninsula.  So,  why  not 
learn  more  of  those  equally  dynamic 
Greeks  of  the  past? 

For  Dr.  Miller’s  new  book  is  not 
“just  one  of  those  reference  books” 
for  the  high  school  library;  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  text  book  that  gathers 
dust  on  the  shelf. 

These  ancient  Greeks  are  real  peo¬ 
ple.  The  high  school  girl  may  find 
out  to  her  surprise  that  the  ladies  of 
the  ancient  world  used  cosmetics  and 
perfume,  went  to  the  hairdresser,  and 
to  fashion  shows.  The  boy  who  is 
“out  for  track”  will  find  the  chapters 
on  athletics  and  games  of  engrossing 
interest. 


CASH  LOANS 

How  you  con  borrow  ^100  if  you  con  pay  bock  ^9^5  a  month 


To  the  teacher  who  needs  a  loan  for  an 
emergency,  this  plan  offers  a  quick, 
simple  way  to  get  cash.  You  need  no  stocks, 
bonds  or  other  security— just  the  ability  to 
make  regular  monthly  payments  on  your 
loan.  No  credit  questions  are  asked  of  friends 
or  relatives.  You  get  the  money  you  need  in 
a  simple,  private  transaction.  You  may  re- 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


n 

CHOOSI  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMINT  HIRI 

U 

6 

pojmertts 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

ts 

payments 

$  25 

%  4.54 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.62 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

27.16 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65. 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

54.02 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

Payments  include  charges  at  Household’s  rate  of  per 

month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $100  and  ‘1% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $100.  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
Loan  l.aw  on  loans  of  more  than  $100. 


pay  your  loan  on  the  schedule  which  best 
fits  your  own  situation  and  income. 

Choose  your  own  payments 

Suppose  that  you  need  $1(X).  Find  this 
amount  in  the  first  column  of  the  table. 
Then  read  atToss,  picking  out  the  monthly 
payment  which  is  convenient  for  you  to 
make.  S9.75  a  month,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  repay  your  loan  in 
full  in  twelve  months.  Note 
that  the  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs.  (Loans 
also  made  in  other  amounts 
and  for  other  periods.) 

Please  apply  for  your  loan 
at  the  nearest  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  office.  Or  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  about 
our  "loans  by  mail”  service. 

Schools  use  Household 
booklets 

Have  you  seen  Household’s 
helpful  booklets  on  money 
management  and  better  buy- 
manship?  These  booklets  are 
published  to  help  families 
stretch  their  dollars.  Many 
schools  and  colleges  use  these 
practical  publications.  Ask  or 
write  for  free  sample  copies. 


PERSONAL  LOAMS— $20  TO  S300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camden — 4th  Floor. 
Broad  way  -Stevens 
Bldg..  Camden  7940 
Lic4ns4  No.  64! 

8th  FI.,  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
Lictnst  No.  642 

Elizabeth — 7th  FI.. 
Albender  Bldg.. 
Elizabeth  3-4343 
I.ic*ns4  No.  687 


H.ACKENS.VCK— 6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Hackensack  2-3648 
Lictnst  No.  686 

Jersey  City — 5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Irl.  Sq.  2-0131 
i.ictHse  No.  64J 

Newark— 4th  FI., 
Nat’l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
Lictnst  No.  289 


Orange— 2nd  FI.. 
Main  8e  Day  Bldg.. 
Orange  5-2131 
l.ictnse  No.  679 

Passaic — 2nd  FI., 
654  Main  Ave. 
Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 

Paterson — 3rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat’l  B’k 
Bldg. 


Perth  .Amboy — 6th 
FI..  Perth  Amboy 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
l.ictnst  No.  69t 

Trenton— 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
Lictnst  No.  660 

Union  City— 2nd  FI. 
3600  Ber^enllne  Ave. 
Palisade  6*2146 
LUtnst  No.  700 


CaU  ai  or  phonr  tko  nearest  Household  ojfUe  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  oJSce.  AU  neiotiations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not.  You  never  know  when  this  information  will 
come  in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted  now.  state  amount  desired. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  (See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Ixian  on  Household’s  Special  Payment 
Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Name . 

Address . City . State . 

AmoutU  /  teish  to  borrow  $ . for . 
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WELCOME 


By  William  L.  Manze 
Regional  High  School,  Springfield 


In  This  Hi^h  School 


i  LARGE  STUDENT  WORK  project  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration 
has  been  in  operation  for  three  and 
one-half  years  at  the  Jonathan  Dayton 
Regional  High  School  in  Springfield, 
N.  J.  Under  the  Principal  and  the 
Director  of  Guidance  it  is  administered 
in  the  manner  of  an  industrial  person¬ 
nel  department.  The  work  opjjortuni- 
ties  in  the  school  constitute  the  jobs 
available  under  tbe  organization.  Per¬ 
sonnel  procedures  are  used  in  securing 
and  placing  workers,  supervising  their 
work,  and  seeing  that  they  are  paid. 

At  present,  the  project  lists  seventy- 
eight  workers,  employed  as  follows: 
Improvement  and  maintenance  of  grounds  6 


Building  maintenance . 18 

Clerical  assistance  and  service  projects. .  .30 

Departmental  services .  6 

Health  and  hospital  work .  6 

Home  economics . 9 

Recreation  leaders  and  assistants .  2 

Bank  runner .  1 

The  direct  supervision  of  those  stu¬ 


dent  workers  is  in  the  hands  of  thirty 
members  of  the  school  staff,  including 
administrators,  teachers,  health  of¬ 
ficers.  cafeteria  director,  and  janitorial 
force.  All  of  these  sponsors  consci¬ 
entiously  assign  work  to  the  youth  on 
the  program  and  teach  them  the  basic 
skills  for  the  jobs. 

There  is  satisfactory  agreement 
among  these  sponsors  as  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  phase  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  In  brief,  they 
believe  that  the  N.Y.A. 

1.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  gain  work 
experience. 

2.  Gives  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
production  of  results. 

3.  .Mlows  vocational  previews  useful  in 
choice  of  jobs,  and 

4.  Supplies  financial  assistance  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  need  of  help. 

In  September,  publicity  is  given  to 
the  N.Y.A.  program  and  students  who 
feel  that  they  need  financial  help  and 
wish  to  work  for  such  help  are  in¬ 
vited  to  apply.  A  local  form.  “Appli¬ 
cation  for  Student  Job,”  is  filed  by 
each  applicant  with  the  Director  of 
Guidance.  He  studies  each  form  for 
evidence  of  need,  proper  age.  and  stu¬ 
dent’s  statement  of  his  schedule. 

Obviously  non-cerlifiable  students 
are  eliminated  at  once.  The  remainder 
are  called  to  a  mass  meeting  at  which 
lime  the  ofiicial  application  is  partly 
filled.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  is  then 
administered  to  all.  even  though  later 
some  may  l>e  found  t«»  l>e  non- 
certifiable. 

The  applications  are  taken  home. 
«  ompleted,  signed,  and  returned.  These 
are  inspe<’ted  again,  and  investigation 
is  made  in  past  N.Y.A.  records,  gen¬ 
eral  school  records,  and  by  conferring 
with  the  school  nurse,  informed  teach¬ 
ers,  district  nurses,  and  acquaintances. 
Local  welfare  officers  provide  final  in¬ 
formation  in  any  questionable  cases. 


Applications  of  eligibles  are  listed  for 
assignment. 

While  the  application  procedure  is 
going  on  as  described  above,  the  staff  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  one 
or  more  workers.  Another  local  form, 
“Request  for  Student  Workers.”  is 
used  in  this  phase.  When  requests  are 
all  received,  usually  within  two  days, 
assignments  can  be  made.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  abilities  of  the  worker,  the 
amount  of  need  shown,  and  the  stip¬ 
ulations  of  the  “employers,”  assign¬ 
ments  are  made.  Youths  are  given 
«»pportunity  to  request  special  assign¬ 
ments  and  many  have  already  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  staff  members. 

When  assignments  are  definite,  of¬ 
ficial  notice  is  sent  to  the  sponsor, 
along  with  the  daily  time  sheet  of 
the  N.Y.A.  Workers  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  at  time  of  assignment,  on  the 
keeping  of  the  daily  record.  About 
this  time.  N.Y.A.  .Student’s  Project 
Cards  are  filled  in  by  the  worker,  in 
duplicate.  One  copy  is  kept  by  the 
sponsor  and  one  is  filed  by  the  Project 
Supervisor.  Finally  a  bulletin  outlin¬ 
ing  requirements  is  sent  In  all  sjxm- 
sors  and  workers. 

The - 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Presents 

Wide  Offerings  in  Undergraduate 
and  Graduate  Work.  WORK¬ 
SHOPS  in  GUIDANCE.  TEACH¬ 
ING,  and  STAGECRAFT.  Demon¬ 
stration  School.  Practice  Teach¬ 
ing.  Emphasis  on  Pan  American 
Problems.  June  30  to  Aug.  8. 

Write  to 

F.  G.  Davis,  Director 
LEWTSBl’RG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


At  this  time,  the  applicants  are 
brought  together  and  a  local  notary 
lakes  the  affidavit  of  citizenship  from 
all  new  members  of  the  Project. 

During  the  next  few  days,  the  per¬ 
manent  name,  address,  sex,  and  race 
listing  is  made  for  use  in  preparing 
payrolls  during  the  year.  Check  lists 
are  prepared  for  gathering  workers’ 
time  sheets,  and  homeroom  listings  are 
made  for  use  in  sending  out  bulletins. 

Soon  time  arrives  for  the  first  pay¬ 
roll.  This  first  month  a  reminder  is 
sent  to  all  workers  and  sponsors.  In 
this  is  included  a  warning  «m  watching 
for  the  paycheck  to  prevent  loss. 

When  the  end  of  the  year  arrives, 
each  sponsor  files  a  report  giving  his 
appraisal  of  the  student  worker.  This 
yearly  report  becomes  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  guidance  folder  material  and 
can  be  used  in  gaining  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him,  especially  during  place¬ 
ment  interviews  in  the  senior  year. 
Occasionally,  because  of  low  marks, 
poor  work  habits,  or  change  of  finan¬ 
cial  position,  youth  do  not  complete 
the  year’s  work  on  the  program.  Such 
workers  are  replaced  from  the  waiting 
list  which  is  maintained. 


School  of  Library  Science 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

OFFERS 

A  one  year  course  for  college  grad¬ 
uates  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Library  Science. 
Special  late  afternoon  classes  for 
those  actively  engaged  in  library 
work. 

Accredited  by  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship. 

For  information  address: 

Dean  of  the  Librai^  School 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Many  New  Jerseyans 
On  N.E.A.  Committees 

A  large  number  of  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  appointed  to  Committees 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
for  the  current  year.  Among  the 
appointments  thus  far  are : 

Academic  Freedom:  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Clip- 
pinger,  Vineland;  Mabel  G.  Holmes,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  Clifton  N.  Marshall,  Montclair;  James 
C.  Montgomery,  Fords;  Stanley  H.  Rolfe, 
Newark;  Lehman  C.  Shugart,  Elizabeth; 
Derwood  J.  Tew,  Camden;  Edna  White. 
Jersey  City. 

Auditing:  Lester  A.  Rodes,  chairman. 
South  River. 

Code  of  Ethics:  Helen  Holcombe,  Lam- 
bertville;  Anna  Scott,  Leonia;  Mrs.  Anne 
Wood,  Ventnor;  Edna  Wood,  Long  Branch. 

Cooperatives:  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Bainbridge, 
Hamilton  ^uare;  Nella  H.  Cole,  Bridgeton.  I 
Credentials:  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Talbot. 
Trenton. 

Credit  Unions:  Elizabeth  R.  Cowperthwait, 
Medford;  C.  G.  Gudmundson,  treasurer,  Ros¬ 
elle  Park;  R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  Jersey  City; 
Florence  Stauffer,  Perth  Amboy. 

Equal  Opportunity:  Mrs.  A.  Virginia 
Adams,  Vineland;  Elizabeth  R.  Dilks,  Clay¬ 
ton;  Ethel  M.  Orr,  Montclair;  Katherine 
I..  .Smith,  W'ootibury;  Anne  E,  Yarrington, 
Mooresiown. 

Individual  Guidance:  Mrs,  Mary  M.  Bock- 
with,  Elizabeth;  John  H.  Bosshart,  South 
Orange;  Albert  M.  Leeds,  Franklinville; 
Mrs,  Florence  H.  .Staniels,  Nutley;  Anna 
S.  Starr,  New  Brunswick;  Helen  P,  Sutton, 
Jersey  City, 

Induction  into  Citizenship:  Thomas  F. 
McHugh,  Newark, 

International  Relations:  Jennie  M.  Haver, 
Clinton;  Siddons  Harper,  Haddonfield; 
Grace  Koerner,  Maplewood;  Helen  A.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Phillipshurg;  Mason  A.  Stratton,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Montclair, 
Legislative  Commission:  Lelia  0,  Brown, 
Newark;  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Com¬ 
missioner;  Walter  Jacob,  Jersey  City; 


THE 

.SENATOR  HOTEL’S 

(  lit 

(  Teachers’  Easter  Frolic 

(  APRIL  11  to  APRIL  20 


k  nwiBi 


SPECIAL  RATES 

Teacheie,  here's  an  Easter  Vacation 
made  especially  for  you  . . .  delicious 
meals,  well-appointed  rooms,  cozy 
sun  decks,  bracing  sea  air,  music, 
dancing  and  the  sparkle  and  fun  of 
Atlantic  City.  Special  aU-inclusive 
low  rates  for  any  teacher  for  any 
week-end,  week  or  longer  during 
the  Senator's  Frolic  Days.  Write  di¬ 
rect  or  telephone  our  New  York 
office  for  reservations  today. 


The  SENATOR  Hotel 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  M.  i. 

P.  ERNEST  TODD,  KeiidenI  Manager 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  SJS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Telephone  VAnderbilt  6-0133 


\ 

( 


( 


Laurence  B.  Johnson.  Trenton;  Howard  D. 
Morrison,  Trenton;  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Cam¬ 
den;  W'.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange;  Lester 
A.  Rodes,  South  River;  Warren  A.  Roe, 
Newark;  Derwood  J.  Tew,  Camden;  Ann 
A.  Troy,  Nutley;  Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New 
Brunswick. 

National  Council  on  Teacher  Retirement 
of  the  NEA :  Ida  Housman,  Hoboken. 

Necrology:  Florence  Price,  Newark. 

Resolutions:  Juliet  M.  Roche,  Jersey  City. 

Supply,  Preparation,  and  Certification  of 
Teachers:  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth; 
John  P.  Milligan,  Jersey  City;  Marcella 
MoSett,  Trenton;  Clarence  E.  Partch,  New 
Brunswick;  Florence  Price,  Newark;  John 
A.  Spargo,  Nutley. 

Tax  Education:  Ray  E.  Cheney.  Eliza¬ 
beth;  W.  L.  Fidler,  Audubon;  Harry  S. 
Hill,  Trenton;  Ferdinand  Kertes.  Perth  Am- 
l>oy;  W'inton  J.  White,  Englewood. 

Tenure:  Lelia  O.  Brown,  Newark;  Flor¬ 


ence  M.  Dickinson,  Camden;  Harvey  Gar¬ 
rison,  Bridgeton;  Arja  M.  Hawley,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  Paul  Loser,  Trenton. 


New  Materials  Available 
For  Teaching  Democracy 

Teaching  materials  on  the  defense  of 
democracy  have  been  prepared  through 
the  National  Committee  on  Education 
and  Defense  and  are  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  social  sciences.  These  ma¬ 
terials  are  organized  in  six  booklets  as 
a  practical  working  kit  for  teachers  and 
administrators  on  the  meaning  and 
background  of  democracy,  our  present 
defense  of  democracy,  and  the  role  of 
the  schools  in  this  emergency. 


The  Wholesome  Fun  of 

CHEWING  GUM 

Comes  Naturally  to  Everyone — There  is 
a  reason,  a  time  and  a  place 
for  this  healthful  American  custom  — 


(n> 


hildren  and  young  people  generally  as  well  as 
adults  find  great  satisfaaion  in  chewing  gum  . . . 
Probably  this  is  because  chewing  is  such  a  natural  pleasure. 


Just  as  exercise  is  necessary  to 
keep  your  arms  and  legs  aaive,  so 
chewing  exercise  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role,  too.  For  one  thing,  it’s 
good  for  your  teeth  in  that  it 
helps  keep  them  clean  and  bright. 
For  another  thing,  it  helps  re¬ 
lieve  tension.  Again,  it  aids  con¬ 
centration. 

Successful,  popular  people  like 
to  chew  gum,  but  of  course  recog¬ 
nize  there  is  "a  time  and  place” 
for  chewing  gum,  just  as  there  is 
for  everything  else  they  do. 

Teachers  and  leaders  now  point 
out  this  faa,  explaining  that  good 


taste  and  good  judgment  com¬ 
bined  with  the  desire  not  to  offend 
others  are  the  sound  bases  to 
guide  you  in  your  enjoyment  of 
Chewing  Gum  as  well  as  in  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Wherever  there  are  people, 
whether  in  rural  areas,  small  towns 
or  big  cities,  delicious  Chewing 
Gum  every  day  adds  its  quota  of 
pleasure.  It’s  one  of  the  real 
American  ways  of  getting  a  lot  of 
fun  at  linle  cost. 

Tty  it  yourself  around  the  house, 
when  reading,  studying,  driving  or 
doing  any  number  of  other  things. 


-  AN  AID  TO  GOOD  TEETH:  Chewing  gum  daily  helps 

keep  your  teeth  clean  and  attractive.  And  it  provides  healthful 
chewing  exercise,  too.  It's  a  wholesome  pleasure  for  everyone. 


Natiemal  Aueciatien  •/  Chewing  Gum  Manufartureri,  Staten  hland.  New  York 


i 
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Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.  P.  U.  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


lablished  Educational  Department  of 
the  Grace  Line  Steamship  Company 
and  a  number  of  cooperating  organiza¬ 
tions,  arranged  summer  school  courses 
at  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in 
Peru  for  North  Americans.  Of  the 
fifty-three  who  went  to  Lima,  half  were 
|)eople  who  saw  the  pressing  need  for 
a  community  of  western  culture.  They 
wanted  to  know  about  South  America. 
There  were  college  professors,  teachers 
— like  myself — and  students;  there 
were  some  who  had  just  come  along 
for  the  ride.  But  it  wasn’t  long  before 
we  were  all  of  one  mind — an  extremely 
inquisitive  mind.  The  passing  days  of 
our  trip  were  a  dramatic  fulfillment  of 
what  we  had  long  felt  as  an  intellectual 
need.  We  were  going  to  know  South 
America;  somehow  or  other,  we  had 


Irma  /.  Belter 
Pleasantville 


Behind  the  arches,  out  of  sight,  are  armed  guards  to  protect 
President  Manuel  Prado  (center,  grey  suit),  as  he  greets  the 
North  American  students  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  in 
the  President’s  Palace.  Miss  Belfer  is  in  the  front  row’ 
(light  jacket,  black  skirt). 


|RE  THE  PEOPLE  down  there  for  or 

/I  against  us?”  is  the  inquiry  most 
fretjuently  asked  the  traveler  returning 
from  South  America.  Odd  that  so 
many  North  Americans  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Why  odd?  Because  most  travel¬ 
ers  among  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
have  heard,  again  and  again,  “Are 
those  people  up  there  for  or  against 
us?” 

As  the  forces  of  destruction  sweep 
three  continents,  it  is  not  so  odd  after 
all  that  Americans  are  beginning  to  be 
terrifyingly  important  to  each  other. 

Aware  of  this  truth,  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  the  newly  es- 


Fifteen  well-planned  courses  in  art. 
archaeology,  literature,  economic-ge¬ 
ography,  history,  international  rela¬ 
tions,  Spanish  and  Kechua  (the  native 
Indian  language)  were  offered  by  au¬ 
thorities  on  each  of  these  subjects. 
Class  was  held  in  the  Spanish  colonial 
atmosphere  of  San  Marcos,  founded  in 
1553  and  distinguished  as  the  oldest 
university  on  this  hemisphere.  Week¬ 
ends  and  holidays,  the  archaeology 
professors  led  field  trips  to  ruins  so 
recently  discovered  that  they  were  not 
fully  excavated. 

And  everywhere,  mirroring  the  in¬ 
quisitive  looks  on  our  own  faces,  were 
the  natives.  A  trabajador  sidled  up. 
“Vamos  a  guerra?”  he  was  asking  a 
North  American.  “Vamos,”  he  had 
said.  “Are  we  going  to  war?” 

Some  of  us  recalled  that  Cuba.  Pan¬ 
ama  and  Brazil  had  followed  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  into  World  War  I  by  a  matter 
of  days! 

After  examinations  we  (lew  to  Cuzco 
to  see  the  city  that  flourished  in  |>eace- 
ful  splendor  under  Atahualpa,  the  Inca, 
while  Europe  was  fighting  the  crusades. 
We  mingled  with  Indians  on  trips,  with 
students  at  the  university,  with  society 
at  the  almost  too  numerous  receptions, 
and  with  the  president,  government 
officials  and  diplomats.  Members  of 
our  group  were  invited  to  talk  at  vari¬ 
ous  receptions.  I  gave  the  Rotary  Club 


^Another 
T.  P.  U. 

Check!’^ 


\y\  RANCH 


//rriHIS  extra  money  from  T.P.U. 

^  certainly  is  a  big  help.  I  have 
been  out  of  school  six  weeks  .  .  . 
spent  four  in  the  hospital.  My 
doctor’s  bill,  hospital  room,  medi¬ 
cine — in  fact  all  my  expenses  have 
been  covered  by  T.P.U.  checks. 
These  liberal  payments  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  regular  income  the  whole 
time  I  have  been  unable  to  teach. 
I  wouldn’t  be  without  my  T.P.U. 
protection.  It  costs  me  only  a  few 
pennies  a  day.” 

Join  the  27,000  teachers  who  are 
banded  together  in  T.P.U.  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  financial  haz¬ 
ards  of  sickness,  accident  and  quar¬ 
antine.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


IN  SOUTHEASTERN  UTAH 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  A  TEACHER 


VACATION 

IN 

THE 

ROCKIES 


Go  on  all-expense  [except  food] 
tour  by  private  auto  with  a 
2  weeks  stay  at  ranch  and  see 

BLACK  HILLS 
YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
GRAND  TETONS 
SALT  LAKE 

BRYCE  CANYON 
ZION  CANYON 
GRAND  CANYON 
GREAT  NATURAL 
BRIDGES  and 

THE  NAVAJO  and  PUEBLO 
INDIAN  COl  N-rRIES. 


A  Summer  and  Year-Around  Home 

A  Vermont  farm  for  summere  amt  retirement 
Hituated  two  miles  from  picturesoue  New  ICne- 
liind  vtUaxe,  ten  miles  from  St.  JO'hnsbury. 

House  In  Rood  condition,  eight  rooms  fur¬ 
nished,  woodshed,  etorage  space.  outh<iuse. 
under  one  roof.  Complete  set  of  barns. 

35  acres  hay,  35  pasture,  30  won<1land.  In¬ 
come  from  hay  and  pasture.  Wood  to  cover 
cost  of  farm. 

Beautiful  panoramas  from  lawn  and  flelds. 
This  farm  practically  self-sustaining  In  nuirt, 
healthful  surroundings,  at  altitude  of  1.400  feet, 
near  beautiful  lakes  for  summer  sports.  Less 
than  hour's  drive  to  White  or  Green  Mountains. 

A  visit  will  surprise  you.  l*rlced  reasonably 
for  quick  sale. 

Address  to  Box  5,  New  .leraey  Kiiacatlonnl 
Kevlew,  200  Htaey-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Tell  me  how  I  ran  Join  T.P.V.  and 
receive  generous  protection  in 
eluding  .10%  extra  hokpitaliratioii 
beneflts  under  the  I’eerless  €'er- 
tlflcate.  (102) 


WRITE  IMMEDIATELY  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER — RESERVATIONS  CLOSE  MAY  IS 
FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST  1941  SEASON 

[MISS]  MELVA  DECKER 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Same. 


Address. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


of  Lima  my  suggestions  and  impres¬ 
sions  as  a  North  American  student. 
Before  we  left,  most  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  had  endorsed  plans  for  cultural 
exchange. 

One  of  these  plans  indirectly  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  six-weeks 
course  for  South  Americans  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  This 
school  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  six  public,  business,  professional 
and  educational  leaders  from  six  Latin 
American  nations.  These  students  are 
now  in  their  own  countries  serving  the 
cause  of  hemisphere  solidarity  better 
than  diplomatic,  military  or  economic 


Teachers’  Security  Bill 
Not  Yet  Reintroduced 


missions.  Our  neighbors  have  par¬ 
taken  of  the  bread  of  our  hospitality; 
they  have  drunk  of  the  wells  of  our 
culture;  they  are  coming  to  understand 
us. 

In  spite  of  a  civilization  which  pre¬ 
sents — sometimes  picturesquely,  some¬ 
times  even  violently — real  differences 
from  our  own  civilization;  in  spite  of 
the  varying  opinions  inevitable  among 
nations  so  differently  situated;  in  spite 
of  increasing  pressure  from  totalitarian 
countries,  I  should  say  that  South 
America  is  largely  with  us.  Further, 
I  believe  our  neighbors  could  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  entirely  with  us. 


Clarification  Committee 
Still  Wants  Ideas 


Senator  Wagner  has  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  American-Federation-of- 
Labor-sponsored  bill  to  extend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
state  employees,  including  teachers. 
The  bill  is  now  undergoing  revisions 
among  which  are  changes  designed  to 
exempt  such  employees  as  are  already 
protected  by  retirement  measures. 
Teachers  are  watching  the  progress  of 
this  legislation  with  more  than  usual 
interest. 

Plans  are  ready  for  a  new  Federal 
Aid  bill,  which  would  authorize  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  some  $100,000,000  a 
year.  The  money  would  be  distributed 
according  to  need  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  children  (1)  who 
live  in  localities  affected  by  the  influx  of 
population  due  to  defense  industries 
and  activities;  (2)  who  reside  on  fed¬ 
eral  reservations  and  properties;  (3) 
whose  parents  are  migratory  workers; 
and  (4)  who  in  general  lack  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 


SummexSeiilonS 

Teachers 

KDMMC  MMAT  MK  M  •  CiKMI  RMT  UttST  I 

Through  iti  Sububw  SoMiona  ior  Toachan, 
TEMPLE  UNTVERSnT  otiara  an  axtanaiTa  and 
Tailad  aalacUon  at  graduala  and  ondaigradn- 
ata  ooonaa. 

Tha  program  (or  1941  haa  baan  thoaghUnlly 
arrangad  to  maat  tha  adncational  naada  cd 
taachara  and  to  prorida  many  inviting  oppor- 
tuniUaa  (or  racraation. 

Writa  (or  naw,  illaatratad  booklal,  graphi¬ 
cally  daacrihing  tha  many  advant^aa  oi 
TEMPLE  oarrionlnma  and  anvironmanL 
Addimmm  oUieu  o/  th»  Aagtafror 
Broad  St.  A  Montgomary  Aya„  Phila.,  Pa. 

TEMPLE 

I  Univetsitif 

^PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA.i 


The  committee  appointed  to  clarify 
the  constitution  and  to  report  on  the 
advisability  of  creating  the  position 
of  Executive  Secretary  is  still  open 
to  suggestion. 

George  A.  Merrill,  Hackensack  Su- 
{jerintendent  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  expressed  his  thanks 
to  those  who  wrote  to  him  in  response 
to  last  month’s  request,  and  urges 
that  teachers  who  have  not  done  so 
write  him  before  April  15. 

The  specific  task  of  the  committee 
is  to  study  revision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  with  particular  reference  to  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  duties  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  Delegate  Assembly,  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  means  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Association  function  still  more 
democratically  and  effectively, 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 

SUMMER  SESSION 
July  7  to  August  15 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in 
Liberal  Arts,  Education,  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Engineering.  Pre- 
Medical  and  Pre- 
dental  courses. 
Courses  for  super¬ 
intendents,  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers. 
Special  work  in 
Fine  Arts,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental 
Music.  School  of 
Drama.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  schools.  Mu¬ 
sical  and  dramatic 
e  n  t  e  r  t  a  inments. 
Mountain  and  Lake 
excursions  under 
University  direc¬ 
tion.  Enrollment 
limited. 

Writr  /or 

Illustrated  Btiilrtin 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASSg  Director 
16  V'lliverftity  PIftce,  Burlinicton,  Vt. 


^  THE  PLEASURE  OF  * 

PACIFIC  COAST  TRIPS! 


STOP-OVER  ALL-EXPENSE  tours 

ind 

LAKE 
LOUISE 


EMJOT  REW  TllllLS  ARE  UPFT 
DATS  IR  TRESS  J 

VACATIONS  IN  ONE 
BANFF  —  Magnifictnt  Banff 
Springs  Hotel . .  .  golf,  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  hiking,  fishing, 
dancing.  Indian  l^ys.Jmy  17-20. 
LAKE  LOUISE — glamorous 
Chateau  at  the  edge  of  loveliest  of 
glacial  lakes.  Bridle  paths, 
swimming,  tennis,  climbing, 
motoring,  dancing. 

EMERALD  LAKE- 

picturesque  chalet  with  charming 
informal  Alpine  atmosphere. 
Boating,  riding,  hiking,  climbing. 


A  colorful  interlude  on  your  Pacific 
Coast  trip  ...  an  unforgettable 
high-spot  of  yout  entire  summer. 


ALL-EXPENSE  TOURS 
2  SiHiNS  Nys  fna  $31.2$  4  MmW  lais  tna  $$L7S 
3$pMtKrtarmsh«E$4l.ll  llN<wMlapfna$712S 

Tours  begin  at  Banff,  June  7  and  include  hotel 
accommodation  and  m«ls  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise, 
with  visit  to  Emerald  Lake  and  126  miles  of 
mountain  motoring,  or  in  reverse  direction  from 
Field. 

Low  round-trip  fares  to  or  from  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California  via  Canadian  Pacific  tranaconrincmal 
tnint  —  aer~enmditiomed.  l6)-milc  steamship  cruise 
included  on  your  ticket  between  Vancouver  and 
Seattle,  stopping  at  Victoria. 

CANADA  WHCOMiS  U.  S.  CmZENS  .  .  .  We  PeiwirU 
Your  Ammricam  Dollar  Goat  Fortfiur  m  Conodo 
Asi  Ytmr  Traotl  Agent  §r  Canadian  Pacipc 

J.  E.  ROACH,  General  Agent, 

Canadian  Pacific  Bldg. 

Madison  Ave.  at  4ith  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LAST  ADVENTURE 


•  Make  this  your  best  vacation  year.  Go 
west  on  Great  Northern’s  famous  train, 
EMPIRE  BUILDER.  Stop  first  at  Glorious 
Glacier  Park,  Montana — vacationland  of 
enchanting  beauty  and  thrilling  pastimes. 
Everything  easily  seen  from  observation 
motor  coaches,  lake  launches,  saddle  horses 
and  hiking  trails.  Picturesque  hotels  and 
chalets  provide  delightful  accommodations 
—  and  for  fun:  cafe  dancing,  swimming, 
golf,  fishing.  Ask  your  ticket  agent  or  travel 
bureau.  Mail  coupon  for  color  book  and 
information,  including  all-expense  tours. 

SEE  THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEST 

Glacier  Park  and  Pacific  Northwest 
Glacier  Park  and  Canadian  Rockies 
Glacier  Park  and  California 
Glacier  Park  and  Yellowstone  Park 
Glacier  Park  and  Dude  Ranches 
Glacier  Park  and  Alaska 

GO  via  Groat  Nerthorn  Railway 
STOP  at  Glorious  Glacier  Pork.  RETURN  via 
your  choice  of  routes.  Travel  on  credit,  if  you 
wish.  Pay  later  in  8,10  or  12  monthly  installments. 

— . 

F.  M.  Schncll, 

Gcn’l  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.  mAL 
Great  Northern  Railway 
595  Fifth  Ave.,  at  48th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  information  about 

a  trip  to _ 

Name . . . 

Address . 

City . .State 


July  7 -August  15 


A  Wide  Range  of  Graduate 
And  Undergraduate  Courses 


You  will  attend  the  Boston  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
Travel  a  little  farther  and 
you  are  in  Maine. 

Study  This  Sommer  at  Maine 
Enjoy  Its  Invigorating  Climate 
The  Cost  Is  Moderate 


Route  of  the 
Empire  Builder 


For  information  or  Bullrtin,  write 

DR.  ROY  M.  PETERSON,  Director 
1  STEVENS  HALL 
ORONO,  MAINE 


During  Whitsun  holiday  in  May, 
two  Americans  on  exchange  under 
the  English  Speaking  Union  stood  amid 
the  peaceful  ruins  of  Abbey  Crucis 
in  Northern  Wales.  We  gazed  at  the 
wishing  well  as  we  made  our  wishes 
and  flipped  our  pennies.  Kay’s  penny 
went  face  down ;  mine  came  face 
up.  I  wished  for  one  great  adven¬ 
ture  before  1  left  for  the  United  States. 
That  week-end  Belgium  and  Holland 


On  any  western  trip, 
stop  first  at 

CSlMwlMoaci  CSIatfilAw  Dawlf 


By  Hedicig  Michalska 
Mount  Holly 

fell  and  France  began  to  totter.  To¬ 
tal  war  was  coming.  Refugee  ships 
began  to  arrive;  first  the  President 
Roosevelt,  then  the  Manhattan.  I 
stayed  on  as  long  as  I  could,  teaching 
in  the  Cardiff  High  School  for  Girls 
and  waiting  for  my  adventure.  It  came. 

On  June  19,  Cardiff  had  its  first 
taste  of  air  raid  alarm.  At  twelve 
forty-five  that  night,  the  “Banshee 
wail”  of  the  siren  awakened  us  and 
we  hastily  went  to  the  “air  raid 
shelter” — our  dining  room.  We  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  German  bomber  as  he 
flew  overhead.  I  found  myself  tense, 
then  relaxed  as  the  hum  of  the  motors 
grew  faint.  We  remained  downstairs 
until  about  three  that  morning.  Bombs 
had  fallen  in  part  of  the  town  about 
a  quarter  mile  away.  All  we  heard 
was  the  dull  thud  as  they  hit  their 
targets. 

BKAE'H  TBI’RKi 
V  H  K  K 

To  Teachort  who  will  arrange  for  groups  of 
nine  persona  for  Miami  Beach  Tour  this  sum¬ 
mer — write  for  particuiars — ae  low  at  $69.50 

MIAMI  TEACHERS  TOURS,  Not  me 

P.  O.  Box  6062  Station  B  MIAMI,  FLA. 


Every  night  for  the  next  two  weeks 
we  got  up  as  if  by  set  alarm  at  a 
quarter  to  one,  and  stayed  up  until 
four.  We  talked  over  our  various 
duties  of  putting  out  incendiary  bombs, 
turning  off  the  gas  and  electric  sup¬ 
ply,  and  making  the  inevitable  pot  of 
tea.  Each  of  us  t<*ok  turns  sleeping 
on  the  couch  or  huddling  under  the 
stout  dining  table  while  we  waited  for 
the  “all  clear.” 

The  third  ship,  the  Washington, 
was  on  its  way  and  I  was  going  to 
London,  July  1,  to  make  final  ar- 
langements  for  my  return  journey. 
On  June  30,  “Jerry”  didn’t  disappoint 
me.  He  came  as  usual  and  1  heard 
my  first  close  anti-aircraft  fire  and 
pursuit.  It  was  over  our  house  in 
Waterloo  Road.  Shrapnel  fell  on  our 
roof  and  bursts  of  light  could  be  seen 
even  through  the  thick  blackout  on 
our  windows.  I  was  plain  scared,  as 
1  huddled  with  Paddy,  the  dog.  under 
the  table. 

My  first  restful  night  in  a  fortnight 
was  spent  in  London,  July  first.  There 
after  queing  for  hours,  1  secured  my 
\  isa  and  exit  permit  and  began  my 
hectic  journey  to  the  west  coast  of 
Eire. 

It  seemed  all  Lomhm  was  leaving 
from  Euston  Station  on  the  evening 
of  July  3.  Porters  were  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  and  we  barely  made  our  train. 
For  thirty-six  hours  without  sleep  or 
proper  food,  we  traveled  to  Holy- 
head,  then  by  boat  across  the  Irish 
.Sea  and  by  train  across  Eire  to  Gal¬ 
way. 

After  going  through  the  long  pro¬ 
cedure  of  hunting  my  luggage,  which  I 
last  saw  in  London,  and  taking  it 
through  the  customs,  I  was  sick  of 
adventure.  The  American  boat  and 
flag  looked  wonderful  to  me  there  in 
Galway  Harbor.  Forgotten  were  all 
the  inconveniences  and  problems  of 
the  journey.  I  was  on  my  way  home. 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

OF  THE 


University  of  Pennsytvania 

PHILADELPHIA 

JUNE  30  TO  AUGUST  12 
Extensive  curriculum  in  Educa¬ 
tion  and  all  standard  subjects  at 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels.  Annual  Educational  Con¬ 
ference.  Special  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs. 

For  Catalogue,  Address 
The  Director 
Box  79,  Bennett  Hall 
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MIAMI  IN  AUGUST 


By  Margaret  N.  Talbot,  Trenton 


When  you  sit  down  to  plan  a  sum-  While  the  sun  is  very  strong  around 
mer  vacation,  you  may  overlook  Flor-  mid-day,  the  humidity  is  moderate  and 

ida,  or  any  other  of  the  so-called  one  can  always  find  a  cool  spot  in  the 

winter-resort  sections  of  the  South.  Yet  shade.  So  if  you  are  interested  in  a 

Florida,  with  its  palm  and  orange  trees,  healthful  and  enjoyable  vacation  at  a 

its  beaches  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  reasonable  cost,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 

Gulf,  is  delightful  in  summer  as  well  as  l>etter  place  than  Miami  Beach, 

in  the  winter. 

It  is  the  Gulf  Stream  that  makes 
Florida  a  paradise  in  the  days  when 
the  northern  half  of  the  United  States 
is  mantled  in  snow  and  the  wintry 
winds  blow.  It  is  the  Trade  Winds 
blowing  over  the  Floridian  peninsula 
from  both  ocean  and  gulf  that  temper 
the  semi-tropic  summer  heat.  During 
July  and  August,  in  particular,  Florida 
has  scant  rainfall  and  a  cool  invigorat¬ 
ing  breeze  in  the  evening. 

The  cost  of  a  summer  vacation  in 
Florida  is  apt  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  similar  outing  in  the  North.  There  are 
many  charming  spots  in  which  to  stop 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  or 
the  whole  summer,  where  housing  and 
living  costs  are  most  reasonable. 

Miami  Beach  has  become  a  favorite 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE 


The  Beauttful  Caverns  of  Lurav 


Booklatt 


FOR  EACH  STUDENT 

24  Pages — 14  lUiutrations 

•  SMtMt  from  tho  Boautlful  Cavonw  of  Lursy 

•  Shenandoah  Valley  •Skyline  Drhm 

•  Shenandoah  National  Park 

•  Scenic  and  Hlitoric  Virginia 

Visit  the  world  famous  Luray  Cavema  this  year. 
Write  today  (or  your  copiea  of  this  very  at¬ 
tractive  booklet — ONE  FOR  EACH  STUDENT. 
qeUM  color  slides  showing  forty  views  in 
OuITlITl  Luray  Cavema.  availabie  on  a  free 
loan  basis. 

Address  Box  1054 

LURAY  CAVERNS,  Luray,  Va. 


The  vast  and  varied  playground  that  is 
the  West  offers  every  type  of  enjoyment 
for  summer  vacationists.  Ocean,  desert, 
mountains,  lakes,  streams  and  forests  col¬ 
laborate  to  create  a  universal  appeal. 
GO  THIS  SUMMER  to  Colorado  .  .  . 
Yellowstone  . . .  California-Yosemite  . . . 
Carlsbad  Caverns — on  one  glorious 
Circle  Trip. 

Rock  Island  offers  optional  routes  of 
travel  West  from  Chicago.  For  economy 
— the  friendly  CALIFORNI.4N ;  for  dis- 
tinguished  comfort — the  de  luxe 
GOLDEN  STATE  LIMITED.  Both  over 
the  low-altitude  Golden  State  Route.  For 
streamlined  speed  and  luxury  —  the 
modern  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ROCKET 
via  the  Scenic  Colorado  Way. 

Thfrr  it  a  icid*  variety  of  Rock  Idand  Eirortrd  and 
Independent  All-Expenie  Toon  to  all  rerreational 
areat  in  the  Wett  and  Northwetl  inchtding  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rockiet. 

A«k  about  TRAVEL  ON  CREDIT 
Go  now — Pay  latar 


TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 


From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


The  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Summer  Sessions 


Oraduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in 
academic,  vocationai,  and  professional 
subjects,  especially  designed  tor  certifi¬ 
cation.  advanced  and  baccalaureate  de¬ 
grees.  Special  courses  in  development 
of  National  Defense  and  education  (or 
citizenship,  and  in  the  Workshop  (or  the 
Education  of  the  Nonacademic  Pupil. 

Ideal  cultural  envir¬ 
onment;  picturesque 
surroundings;  excel¬ 
lent  recreational  op- 
Dortunities;  splendid 
living  accommoda¬ 
tions;  moderate  ex¬ 
penses.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address; 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  106.  Burrowat  Building 

7h«  Pennsylvania  Stale  College 
State  College.  Pennsylvania 


*lntar-Setiion 
June  10  to  June  27 
*  Main  Session 
June  30  to  Aug.  8 
*  Post-Session 
Aug.  11  to  Aug.  29 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


M.  L.  MOV  R  Y.  C.  A.  P.  D.,  Room  2122.  SOO  FUkh  Ave. 
Now  York.  N.  Y..  Phono  LOngw^re  5-7eTl— S-7072  or 
LINCOLN  Bl'RCBER.  D.  F.  ft  P.  A. 

1204  FidelilyvPhiladelphU  TnMt  Bldg. 

Philmdelpbia,  Pm,,  Phone  Pennypecker  2038 

Send  complete  trawel  data  on  □  Colorado 
□  California  □  Yellowatone  □  Carlsbad 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 


GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 


unAV.vMemu 

•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Department  Heads  Told 
Vocational  Electives 
Are  On  Their  Way  Out 

Robert  L.  Dieffenbacher,  staff 
secretary  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  Coopera¬ 
tion,  was  one  of  four  speakers  at 
an  all-day  conference  held  by  the 
Association  of  Secondary  School 
Departmental  Heads  at  the  New¬ 
ark  State  Teachers  College  on 
Saturday,  March  1. 

Declaring  that  “we  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  appreciate  and  educate  that 
there  is  a  dignity,  a  glory  and 
an  honor  in  work.”  Mr.  Dieffen¬ 
bacher  urged  that  “work  should 
be  advocated  as  a  much-to-be- 
desired  phase  of  education  for 
all  classes  of  young  people.” 
The  speaker  further  pointed  out 
that  “Physical  effort  is  not  dis¬ 
tasteful  if  it  can  direct  itself 
toward  goals  that  are  regarded 
as  personally  or  socially  com¬ 
mendable.” 

The  general  theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  “Educating  Young 
People  to  Take  Their  Places  in 
the  World  of  Work.” 

Philip  W.  Schindel.  employ¬ 
ment  manager  of  L.  Bamberger 
and  Company,  said  that  employ¬ 
ers  evaluate  job-seekers  on  six 
general  points — character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  intuition,  adaptability, 
experience  and  sj^cial  traits  such 
as  tact  and  friendliness.  He 
furthermore  urged  greater  stress 
on  the  three  R’s.  on  pride  in 
excellence  in  achievement  and 
training  in  followership  as  well 
as  leadership. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Spencer,  principal 
of  Central  High  School.  Trenton, 
predicted  an  end  to  free  elec¬ 
tives  in  those  courses  and  sub¬ 
jects  which  give  either  vocational 
or  pre-vocational  training.  He 
described  the  present  tendency 
toward  control  of  electives  based 
on  community  needs. 

Dr.  Spencer  advocated  that 
schools  should  determine  the  ap¬ 
proximate  number  of  students 
who  can  be  placed  in  various 
vocational  pursuits  in  the  area 
by  the  schools.  The  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  individual  pupil 
for  successful  participation  in 
those  vocations  should  then  be 
determined.  Dr.  Spencer  fur¬ 
ther  recommended  setting  up 
training  centers  throughout  the 
'tate  to  meet  the  needs  of  large 
areas  with  many  types  of  voca¬ 
tions.  Such  centers,  he  said, 
should  be  based  on  state  and  re¬ 
gional  surveys  of  occupational 
needs. 


“An  Evening  in  Spring” 
The  Middlesex  County  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  is  planning  “An 
Evening  in  the  Spring”  to  be  held 
at  the  Pines  on  ^Vdnesday,  April 
•iO.  A  seven  course  dinner,  no 
serious  speeches,  entertainment, 
and  dancing,  all  for  a  dollar. 


Her  Fabric  Design  Wins 

It’s  the  old 
story  of  the 
busman’s  holi¬ 
day,  but  this 
time  it  was 
well  worth  the 
trip  ...  for 
Margaret  Mar- 
shall,  who 
teaches  no  less 
than  fifteen  art 
classes  in 
Trenton,  did  a  little  fabric  de¬ 
signing  on  her  own  after  three 
o’clock,  submitted  the  results 
to  the  Miami  Cloth  Contest,  and 
walked  off  with  the  grand  prize! 

So  now  comes  Easter  vacation. 
Miss  Marshall  and  her  mother 
will  be  off  on  a  week’s  jaunt  to 
Miami  Beach  .  .  .  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fabrics  Corporation  play¬ 
ing  host. 

Secondary  Group 
Plans  Play  Festivals 

Frances  Tibbitts,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  New  Jersey 
Play  Festivals  for  the  Secondary 
Schools.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are;  Frederick  T.  Mc¬ 
Gill,  University  of  Newark;  Ed¬ 
ward  Herbert.  Perth  Amboy; 
Harold  C.  Bohn.  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College;  and  Lillian 
Gardner.  N.  J.  College  for 
Women. 

Trenton  T,  C.  Sponsors 
Consumer  Conference 

The  second  annual  Consumer 
Education  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  on  Saturday,  .April  26. 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Business  Education  Club. 

Following  a  motion  picture  on 
the  manufacture  of  rayon.  Walter 
D.  Connolly  of  C.B.S.  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Radio’s  Place  in  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  Movement;  R. 
.S.  Hadsell  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  will  talk  on  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  Government  to  Con¬ 
sumer  Education;  and  Fred  C. 
Hecht  of  Sears  Roebuck  will  tell 
“How  the  Infotag  Helps  the 
Consumer.”  Charles  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton  of  the  State  Department 
will  preside. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be 
given  over  to  three  New  Jersey 
teachers.  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Bug- 
bee  on  Housing;  H.  B.  Risinger 
of  East  Orange  on  advertising 
and  mathematics;  and  Mary 
Ruhl  of  Bridgeton  on  fabrics  and 
clothing.  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne 
of  New  York  University  will  pre¬ 
side.  There  will  be  a  discus¬ 
sion  period  and  a  consumer  quiz, 
with  prizes  to  the  winners. 


Wilbur  Zimmerman 


Wilbur  Zimmerman.  President 
of  the  Federated  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  past  three  years, 
died  on  March  6.  following  an 
operation.  Mr.  Zimmerman,  who 
was  also  President  of  the  \  ent- 
nor  Board,  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  educational  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  state  and 
had  long  worked  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  .Association. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Reim  of  May- 
wood  succeeds  Mr.  Zimmerman 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Boards. 


Beatrice  M.  Petrie 


Beatrice  M.  Petrie,  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  from 
Hunterdon  County,  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  after  a  long  illness. 
.M  iss  Petrie,  who  was  principal 
of  Lambertville  High  School, 
was  elected  to  the  committee  in 
October.  1939.  She  had  long  been 
active  in  teacher  organization 
work  in  Hunterdon  County. 


ACE  Activities 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Newark  branch  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Schrafft’s  in 
Newark  on  April  24.  Dr.  .\lice 
V.  Keliher  of  N.Y.U.  will  speak 
on  “The  Dignity  of  the  Indi¬ 
vidual.”  Mary  Wiley  will  act  as 
toastmistress. 

Paterson — Elise  Van  Ness 
spoke  at  the  March  meeting  on 
“Psychology  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  Child.” 

Mercer — ACE  members  are 
acting  as  models  for  a  fashion 
show  at  Trenton  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Joseph  Sears  from 
the  Stacy  Sports  Shop  in  Tren¬ 
ton  is  speaking. 

Camden — Dr.  Harold  Simmer- 
man  is  speaking  to  the  local 
ACE  members  on  March  19 
on  “The  Relationship  Between 
Eve  and  Reading  Efficiency.” 
He  is  presenting  charts  to  show 
how  the  child’s  eye  travels  and 
to  show  size  relationships. 

Camden  Group  Aids 
Visual  Ed  Fund 

Several  hundred  dollars  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  a  motion 
picture  machine  for  Camden 
County  Vocational  School  was 
raised  by  the  school’s  teacher 
association  through  a  card  party 
early  this  year. 

Spurred  by  its  success,  the  as¬ 
sociation  sponsored  the  County 
Vocational  School  Luncheon  at 
the  Vocational  and  Arts  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Asbury  Park  on  March 
28.  Mrs.  Minnetta  Callahan  was 
chairman. 


Specific  Proposals 
Stir  Discussion  of 
Defense  Mathematics 

“Mathematics  as  Used  in  Navi¬ 
gation”  was  the  topic  of  J.  Hast¬ 
ings  Brady  before  the  Higher  and 
.\pplied  Slathematics  Section  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Mathematics  Teachers  at  N.J.C. 
on  March  8. 

The  group  discussed  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  including  a  unit  on 
spherical  trigonometry  in  high 
school  courses  in  solid  geom¬ 
etry.  The  proposal  to  do  ^  was 
an  effort  to  implement  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  War  Prepar¬ 
edness  Committee  of  the  national 
organizations  of  math  teachers. 

■At  the  .Atlantic  City  meeting 
of  these  groups.  Dr.  Marston 
Morse,  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  recommended  that  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
every  Iwy  and  girl  of  sufficient 
mathematical  aptitude  be  urged 
by  high  school  advisors  to  take 
as  much  mathematics  as  pos¬ 
sible  (through  trig  and  some 
solid  geometry)  “as  a  national 
service” ; 

and  that  “a  new  definition  of 
socialized  mathematics  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  curricula  for  students 
of  all  ability  levels,”  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  “at  least  for  boys, 
mathematical  content  with  mil¬ 
itary  uses  is  the  most  socialized 
variety  of  mathematics  to  which 
they  can  he  exposed  at  pres¬ 
ent”; 

and  that  “a  single  set  of 
courses  be  used  for  secondary 
students  of  ability  in  attaining 
the  desired  ends,  rather  than 
separate  curricula,  some  designed 
to  fit  men  for  industry  and  some 
planned  for  men  and  women  who 
will  proceed  more  deeply  into 
mathematics.” 

Reading  Conference 
At  Glassboro  T.  C. 

A  reading  conference  will  be 
held  at  Glassboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  on  April  21,  from 
4:00  to  10:00  P.  M.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College’s  Clinical 
Reading  Association. 

Clinical  equipment  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  and  demonstrated  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon.  .After  a  caf¬ 
eteria  supper.  Dr.  Gertrude  Hild¬ 
reth  will  discuss  “Trends  in 
Present-Day  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion.” 

The  Association  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  bi-monthly  meetings  at  the 
college  in  September,  with  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations  and  first¬ 
hand  reports  of  classroom  studies. 
It  is  operating  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  clinic  for  the  diagnosis  of 
reading  difficulties  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  recommendations  to  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers. 

Estelle  Malberg  of  Delaware 
Township  is  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Somerville  —  An  expanded 
program  of  manual  training, 
home  economics,  art  and  music 
was  urged  for  the  high  school 
in  the  evaluative  committee  re¬ 
port. 

Fair  Haven — Roland  Fenni- 
more,  supervising  principal  for 
31  years,  has  resigned  as  of 
June  20. 

Sussex — Robert  A.  Flood  will 
succeed  retiring  William  W. 
Eister  as  supervising  principal 
on  July  1.  Mr.  Flood  has  been 
teaching  physical  education  and 
science. 

Camden  —  The  Schoolmen’s 
Club  celebrated  its  tenth  anni¬ 
versary. 

Rahway — Edwin  M.  Taggart 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  was  the  speaker  for  the 
Schoolwomen’s  Club. 

Bordentown  —  The  Manual 
Training  School  has  added  weld¬ 
ing  and  blue  print  reading  to 
meet  defense  needs. 


ELtZABETH — Failing  other  in¬ 
crements,  the  Board  has  placed 
all  teachers  within  five  years  of 
retirement  on  the  maximum 
salary. 

Manville — The  newly  formed 
teachers’  association  started  oS 
with  a  bang-up  dinner.  Guests 
included  the  Mayor,  the  Board 
members.  President  Brown  of 
the  State  .\ssociation,  and  County 
Superintendent  Sanford. 

West  Wildwood — Not  a  man 
on  the  school  board  .  .  .  and 
enough  money  left  over  from  last 
year  to  take  care  of  tuition,  which 
is  the  only  expense. 

Weehawken  —  H.  Theodore 
Stubbs  is  on  a  sabbatical  leave 
studying  conservation  and  wild 
life  programs  in  Florida,  with 
biological  trips  into  the  Ever¬ 
glades  and  on  the  Keys. 

Belvtdere — Delayed  for  two 
and  a  half  months  by  a  6re,  the 
dedication  of  the  new  $257,910 
high  school  was  finally  held. 


A.  C.  Teachers  Honor 
Supt.  Chenoweth 

A  brilliant  dinner  followed  by 
sparkling  entertainment  marked 
the  “Annual  Dinner  and  Get- 
Together”  celebration  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Teachers  .Association. 
It  was  given  this  year  to  honor 
Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  upon  his 
tenth  anniversary  as  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  affair  was  staged  at  the 
Hotel  Dennis.  Honor  guests  in¬ 
cluded  Mayor  Thomas  D.  Tag¬ 
gart.  Jr.,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commence,  and 
of  Rotary,  two  organizations  in 
which  Mr.  Chenoweth  is  active. 
Miss  Lucy  Lord,  president  of  the 
association,  presided. 

During  the  hilarious  entertain¬ 
ment  entitled  “Ten  Years  in  a 
Quandary,”  the  very  dignified 
superintendent  was  forced  to  play 
a  large  drum,  whose  sides 
promptly  burst  to  display  an  ex¬ 
quisite  watch  presented  by  the 
teachers  to  Mr.  Chenoweth. 


Middlesex  Teachers 
To  Get  Their  Raises 

Perth  Amboy  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  report  good  news.  The 
Tormer’s  board  of  education  ap¬ 
proved  the  salary  adjustments 
proposed  by  the  local  teachers’ 
association.  These  adjustments 
are  based  on  the  schedule  form¬ 
erly  in  effect.  They  take  hold 
in  September.  Every  teacher  not 
at  the  maximum  will  get  a 
raise. 

In  New  Brunswick,  too,  every 
teacher  not  at  the  maximum  will 
get  some  sort  of  a  raise,  with 
additional  increases  promised  if 
financial  conditions  permit. 

Spotswood  also  reports  in¬ 
creases  in  the  1941-1942  con¬ 
tracts. 


West  Will  Preside 
Over  T  eachers*  T  eachers 

Under  the  presidency  of  New 
Jersey’s  Roscoe  L.  West,  the 
Eastern  States  Association  of 
Professional  Schools  for  Teach¬ 
ers  will  hold  its  sixteenth  an¬ 
nual  spring  conference  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore.  New  York, 
April  3-5.  Dr.  Stanley  High  will 
address  the  Student-Faculty  Ban¬ 
quet.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison 
will  uphold  in  discussion  the 
advantages  of  “Introducing  Cur¬ 
ricula  into  Teachers  Colleges  for 
Students  Not  Preparing  for 
Teaching.”  One  morning  will 
be  given  over  to  a  series  of  stu¬ 
dent  conferences  on  a  variety 
of  topics.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce 
of  Glassboro  will  take  part  in 
a  panel  symposium  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  selective  admissions, 
and  many  New  Jersey  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  participate  in  the 
sectional  meetings. 


Opportunity  Knocks 


If  you  would  rather  teach 
Indians  than  shoot  them,  or  if 
you  want  a  position  as  super¬ 
visor,  assistant  supervisor  of  edu¬ 
cation,  or  teacher  of  remedial 
reading  or  industrial  arts  in  the 
National  Training  School  for 
Boys  in  Washington,  get  in  touch 
with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  There  are  jobs  open  and 
examinations  scheduled. 


The  Review  has  a  letter  from 
a  New  Jersey  teacher  who  wants 
a  companion  on  a  motor  trip  to 
Mexico  this  summer.  We  also 
have  a  letter  from  a  Reverly  Hills, 
California,  teacher  who  would 
like  to  exchange  with  someone 
near  New  York.  If  you  will 
write  us.  we’ll  send  names  and 
addresses. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  AT  MONTCLAIR 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  IS 

Graduate,  Undergraduate,  Certificate 
and  Personal  Hobby  Courses 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Play  Production 
Psychology  and 
Mantal  Hygiene 
Remedial  Reading 
Research  Techniques 
Safety  Education 
School  Finance 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Statistics 
Supervision 
Techniques  of 
Education 
Tests  and 

Measurements 

SCHOOLMEN’S  CONFERENCE 
for  School  Administrators  and  Principals  and 
Supervisors  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
July  17  and  18 

“PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
AND  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN-AMERICA” 

Summer  Field  Trip— “OUR  LTNITED  STATES” 
Montclair’s  Second  Transcontinental  Field  Trip — 
Sixty-three  Days — Twelve  Thousand  Miles — 

Ten  Semester-Hours  Credit — DeLuxe  Bus 

WORKSHOP  COURSES 

Managing  the  School — Directing  Instruction — 
Understanding  Youth 

Tuition;  Six  Dollars  per  Semeeter-Hour  Credit;  Non-Residents  of  New 
Jersey:  Eight  Dollars  per  Credit — Room  and  Board  in  Campua  Residence 
Hall:  Ten  Dollars  per  Week — Writs  for  Booklet  and  Special  Information 


Adminittratlon 

Archaeology 

Biology 

Businets  Education 
Chamistry 
Crsathrs  Crafts 
Curriculum 
Construction 
Economics 
English 
FItId  Courts 
Games  and 
Game  Skills 
General  Language 
Geography 


Governmant 
Guidance 
Health  and 

Health  Teaching 
History 
Mathematics 
Multisansory  Aids 
Music 

Personnel  Problems 
Philosophy  and 
Philosophy  of 
Education 
Photography 
Physical  Education 
Physics 


HOLDEN 

BOOK 

COVERS 


Save  Money 
for  the 

Taxpayers  by 
Saving  the  Books 
from  Wear 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President  Springfield,  Maas. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATORS  PLAN  MEETING  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 


Elementary  School  Pageant 
Is  New  Jersey’s  Offering; 

Mass  Festival  On  Program 

New  Jersey’s  all-state  pageant  of  elementary  school 
music  promises  to  be  one  of  the  main  events  when  the  East¬ 
ern  Music  Educators  Conference  meets  in  Atlantic  City  May 
2-7.  Rehearsals  are  going  forward  all  over  the  State  for 
this  pageant,  which  has  been  written  by  Doris  E.  Mooney 
and  Shirley  Meeke  of  Montclair. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  pageant  will  be  the  ability  of 
the  children  taking  part  in  it  to  see  the  other  parts.  The 
pageant  will  be  given  in  a  large  oval  in  the  center  of  the 
Convention  Hall  ballroom,  with  the  pupils  seated  around  the 
edge  of  the  oval,  and  the  audience  above  and  behind  them. 
The  pageant  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  3. 


Other  features  of  New  Jersey’s 
part  in  the  conference  will  be  a 
repeat  performance  of  last  No¬ 
vember’s  concert  by  the  All- 
State  High  School  Chorus  and 
Orchestra  on  Sunday,  May  4. 
and  following  it.  a  reception  to 
the  conference  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

Many  New  Jersey  pupils  and 
music  groups  will  be  entered  in 
the  1941  Region  4  Competition 
Festival,  in  which  more  than 
5,000  pupil-musicians  will  take 
part.  Bands,  orchestras,  choirs, 
ensembles  and  soloists  will  per¬ 
form  before  competent  critics 
and  contest  for  plaques.  This 
festival  will  culminate  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening.  May  3,  in  a 
massed  festival  of  all  bands,  or¬ 
chestras  and  choirs  in  the  big 
arena  at  Convention  Hall.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
massed  music  demonstrations. 

Among  the  significant  musical 
events  of  the  Conference  itself 
will  be  a  pageant  demonstration 
of  elementary  school  music  by 
the  New  Jersey  schools — the  first 
all-state  music  activity  of  these 
schools.  On  Sunday,  May  4, 
the  New  Jersey  All-State  High 
School  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
will  present  a  full-length  con¬ 
cert;  the  Maryland  State 
Chorus,  the  Delaware  All-State 
Band,  and  the  Pennsylvania  All- 
State  Orchestra  will  appear  at 
various  times  during  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  Julliard  School  of 
Music  will  present  a  full-length 
opera  in  English. 


Speakers  at  the  main  sessions 
of  the  conference  will  be  Olin 
Downes,  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Dr.  Luther  Rich- 
man.  State  Supervisor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  on  “Rural  Music”;  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  President 
Fowler  Smith;  Willard  Givens, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  and 
Russel  Morgan,  President  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

Mornings  at  the  Conference 
will  be  given  over  to  a  series  of 
fifteen  discussion  groups  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  music  educa¬ 
tion.  The  conclusions  of  these 
groups  will  be  summarized  and 
presented  at  a  general  session  of 
the  Conference  for  evaluation  by 
Dr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins  of  Col¬ 
umbia. 

There  will  be  the  usual  series 
of  social  events,  including  Found¬ 
ers  breakfast,  college  reunions, 
and  a  gala  reception  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Music,  and 
a  Conference  dinner  presenting 
foods  and  music  indigenous  to 
the  eastern  states.  This  dinner 
will  be  followed  by  a  dance. 

Included  in  tbe  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  group  and  represented 
at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  will 
be  music  educators  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Maine.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont.  Eastern 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  New 
Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia.  Prince 
Edward’s  Island. 


Social  Hygiene  Meeting 
Will  Be  Held  At  Rutgers 

Tbe  third  annual  conference 
on  social  hygiene  will  be  beld 
on  April  25  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick.  Mrs. 
Walter  F.  Gardner,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  will  be 
chairman.  The  conference  is 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  So¬ 
cial  Hygiene  Association,  with 
the  support  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 


Present-Day  France 
Is  Speaker's  Theme 

A  description  of  “France  Un¬ 
der  the  Prussian  Heel”  will  be 
given  the  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  Secondary  Conference  at 
Rutgers  on  May  3.  The  speaker 
will  be  Jacob  David  Townsend 
of  the  American  High  School  in 

Sectional  meetings  will  be  held 
on  Business  Arithmetic,  Guid¬ 
ance.  and  Typewriting,  with  a 
luncheon  meeting  addressed  by 
Charles  A.  Otto,  Jr.,  Union 
County  Surrogate. 


Hess  Is  Treasurer 
Of  Guidance  Body 

-Y  r  n  o  1  d  N. 
Hess.  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  and 
V  o  c  a  t  i  o  n  al 
Guidance 
teacher  of  State 
Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Newark, 
was  elected 
treasurer  of  the 
National  Vo¬ 
cational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association  on  February  20 
at  that  organization’s  26th  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  at  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall.  Atlantic  City. 


Art  Teachers  to  See  Exhibit 
The  New  Jersey  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its 
spring  meeting  at  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Glassboro 
on  Saturday,  May  17.  There 
will  be  a  special  exhibit  of  oil 
paintings  by  a  South  Jersey  artist 
and  an  exhibit  of  art  illustrating 
appreciation  of  democracy.  Miss 
P.  VanderMark  of  the  Glassboro 
college  is  chairman  for  the  meet¬ 
ing;  Evelyn  Kallmeyer  of  Es¬ 
sex  County  is  president  of  the 
organization. 


"Progressive"  Pupils 
Withstand  Comparison 
In  Comprehensive  Study 

The  products  of  progressive 
schools  emerged  pretty  well  from 
an  eight  year  study  recently  re¬ 
ported  by  Progressive  Ed’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Relation  of  School 
and  College. 

Using  2950  high  school  grad¬ 
uates, — half  from  progressive, 
half  from  traditional  schools — 
as  guinea  pigs,  the  study  seem¬ 
ed  to  show  that  the  progres¬ 
sives 

1.  did  slightly  better  than  the 
traditionals  scholastically. 

2.  participated  more  frequently 
in  campus  life,  showed  a  greater 
interest  in  contemporary  affairs, 
and  have  a  broader  creative  ex¬ 
perience. 

3.  had  less  trouble  with  typical 
college  problems  such  as  organiz¬ 
ing  study  time  or  taking  notes. 

Observation  and  conclusion; 

Forty-six  students  who  had  no 
mathematics  in  the  secondary 
school  beyond  the  ninth  grade 
did  better  than  matched  pu¬ 
pils  in  all  college  subjects  in¬ 
cluding  mathematics. 

There  is  no  discoverable  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  pattern 
of  subjects  taken  in  school  and 
student  success  in  college. 


THEY  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


This  is  book  month  for  this 
department. 

•  Arthur  D.  Hollingshead,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Ashland  School,  East 
Orange,  is  the  author  of  Guid¬ 
ance  in  Democratic  Living,  re¬ 
cently  published  by  D.  .^ppleton- 
Century. 

•  Laurence  B.  Goodrich,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  speech  department  at 
East  Orange  High  School,  has 
just  had  Effective  Social  Activi¬ 
ties  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company. 

•  The  presses  are  turning  on  a 
new  book  by  Carleton  M.  Saund¬ 
ers  of  Ocean  Grove,  Promotion 
or  Failure  for  the  Elementary 
School  Child.  Mr.  Saunders 
writes  Picking  an  Elementary 
Principal  in  the  February  School 
Board  Journal. 

•  Leon  Ormond  of  Arts  High 
School,  Newark,  offers  a  new 
philosophy  of  education  in  Laugh 
and  Learn  just  published  hy 
Greenberg.  He  subtitles  his  book 
“The  Art  of  Teaching  with  Hu¬ 
mor.” 

•  In  February  School  Activities 
Louis  Goldman  of  Newark’s  Cen¬ 
tral  writes  Reincarnation  Through 
a  Museum;  James  Mayer  of 
Union  City’s  Emerson  writes  on 
An  Activity  Program  in  Debat¬ 
ing;  and  Maitland  P.  Simmons 
of  Irvington  writes  on  Publicizing 
General  Science.  Mr.  Simmons 
is  also  the  author  of  an  article 
in  a  recent  Science  Education. 

•  William  Lewin  of  Newark’s 
Weequahic  contributes  an  an¬ 


notated  bibliography  of  recent 
books  about  the  movies  and  radio 
to  Secondary  Education. 

•  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Montclair 
Superintendent,  discusses  the 
Relationship  of  Administration 
and  Special  Service  Departments 
in  the  National  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipal  for  February. 

•In  the  second  issue  of  the 
Pennsauken  Teachers’  Topics, 
Camden  County,  Miss  Helen  H. 
Thompson,  a  teacher  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  wrote  a  snappy 
defense  of  formal  education  un¬ 
der  the  title  “Painless  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Another  piece  of  her 
work  is  appearing  serially  in 
the  Salem  Standard  and  Jersey- 
man.  It  is  A  Plain  Diary  of 
a  Plain  Man,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Miss  Thompson,  who  has 
edited  the  diary  of  a  former  in¬ 
fluential  resident  of  Salem.  This 
will  appear  in  book  form  later. 

•  March  Clearing  House  con¬ 
tains  articles  by  Leon  Mones  of 
Newark  (Religious  Education 
and  the  Public  Schools)  and  Car- 
roll  Atkinson  of  Jersey  City 
T.  C.  (English  Instruction) .  It 
also,  very  sensibly,  quotes  from 
a  recent  Review  article  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lelia  0.  Brown  and  her 
sister. 

•  Psychological  Abstracts,  in  its 
March  issue,  summarizes  an 
article  on  the  Modem  Psychology 
of  Teacher  Selection,  hy  James 
M.  Lynch  of  South  River,  from 
the  American  School  Board 
Journal. 
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By  Dorothy  J.  Handley 
Ocean  Grove 

I  KNOW  THAT  IF  1  succeed  in  under¬ 
standing  a  child,  he  will  be  a  source 
of  constant  joy  to  me;  if  I  fail,  he,  too. 
will  fail.  This  failure  may  never  be 
apparent  in  his  academic  work,  but  it 
will  be  evident  in  all  those  school  re¬ 
lationships  that  mean  so  much  to  most 
girls  and  boys.  If  I  lack  understand¬ 
ing,  the  child  may  never  know  the 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  he  is  with 
friends  who  respect  and  admire  him. 
Not  only  will  he  suffer,  but  the  group 
will  also  share  his  unhappiness.  An 
unhappy,  discontented  child  can  and 
invariably  does  upset  the  smoothness 
of  any  classroom. 

I  find  myself  thinking  especially  of 
two  or  three  children  who  have  been 
part  of  my  school  experience.  1  once 
had  a  little  girl  in  my  room  named 
Joan,  who  in  the  first  few  months  of 
school  nearly  drove  me  to  distraction, 
.^he  fought  with  the  other  children. 

Extra  Money 
This  Summer! 

Whether  yoo  plan  a  wonderful 
vacation  traveling — 
or  stay  close  to  home 

Investigate  this  remarkable  money  making 
opportunity  now.  Entirely  new.  Nothing 
ever  has  been  offered  like  it  before. 

Whether  you  plan  to  spend  your  vacation 
visiting  new  places,  making  new  friends, 
and  enjoying  new  experiences,  or  expect  to 
stay  near  home,  you  can  make  it  a  highly 
profitable  summer. 

Both  men  and  women  with  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  are  well-qualified  for  this  special 
employment.  It  involves  presenting  an  en¬ 
tirely  new,  low  priced  unit,  that  ties  in 
closely  with  public  interest  at  the  moment. 
The  commission  is  very  high.  The  potential 
reward  very  great.  Selected  contacts  will  be 
furnished.  No  investment  needed.  No  train¬ 
ing  required.  No  previous  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  The  number  of  teachers  to  be  selected 
is  limited,  act  today. 

WRITE  me  about  your  summer  plans, 
when  your  school  closes,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  age  and  other  qualifications.  I’ll  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  complete  information. 

Address  Lysle  S.  Sullivan 

The  Book  House  for  Children 

360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ui. 


spoke  disrespectfully  to  nearly  all  the 
teachers  and  grew  very  irritable  in 
class.  The  very  expression  on  her  face 
told  how  unhappy  she  really  was. 

Juan’s  unhappiness  made  me  feel 
that  1  had  to  try  to  do  something  to 
help,  but  what  to  do?  It  seemed  so 
hard  to  awaken  any  real  response  in 
her.  One  day,  quite  by  accident,  1  told 
Joan  she  looked  so  much  like  my  niece, 
that,  no  matter  what  she  did.  I  couldn’t 
help  but  like  her.  That  afternoon  she 
stayed  after  school  to  find  out  more 
about  the  other  little  girl.  Joan  told  | 
me  with  a  very  puzzled  expression  on 
her  face  that  I  was  the  first  teacher 
who  had  ever  said  she  liked  her.  We 
gravely  agreed  to  be  friends,  and  be¬ 
cause  friends  try  to  understand  and 
help  each  other,  we  agreed  to  be  con¬ 
siderate  and  not  hurt  each  other’s  feel¬ 
ings. 

TIME  WENT  ON,  Joan  seemed  to  un¬ 
fold  almost  as  a  flower  unfolds,  just  in 
knowing  that  I  did  care  for  her.  Her 
relationships  with  her  classmates  be¬ 
came  more  pleasant.  Around  January 
of  that  year,  the  girls  in  the  class 
formed  a  club  quite  typical  of  the  gang 
spirit  of  fifth  and  sixth  graders.  They 
chose  Joan  as  its  first  president.  To  be 
more  truthful,  Joan  informed  them 
that  she  would  be  the  first  president 
and  the  others  could  take  turns  in  the 
following  months. 

The  interest  of  the  other  children 
did  much  to  increase  Joan’s  confidence 
in  herself  and  she  began  to  lose  the 
pout  that  had  been  her  prized  posses¬ 
sion.  Joan  saw  beauty  in  motion  pic¬ 
ture  actresses,  and  she  yearned  to  look 
like  them.  I  told  her  one  day  that  she 
would  have  to  smile  more  frequently 
to  do  this,  for  she  was  very  much  like 
the  little  girl  who  “when  she  was  good, 
was  very,  very  good,  but  when  she 
was  bad  she  was  horrid”. 

Joan  still  had  her  moments  when  she 
could  be  very  trying,  moments  when 
she  seemed  to  forget  all  that  she  was 
striving  for.  At  times,  she  would  stage 
w’hat  almost  amounted  to  temper  tan¬ 
trums.  I  noticed,  after  many  trying 
experiences,  that  nearly  all  of  these 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
when  her  energy  seemed  to  be  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  I  suggested  to  Joan  after 
a  particularly  exhausting  session  that 
the  next  time  it  happened,  I  would  have 
to  send  her  to  the  nurse’s  room  to  rest, 
for  apparently  it  was  rest  she  needed. 


The  care  and  feeding  of  germs  is  an 
exacting  job.  When  you  breed  and 
board  some  forty  different  species,  as 
the  Lehn  &  Fink  laboratories  do,  you 
need  a  wide  variety  of  menus. 

Germ  “A”  is  a  strict  vegetarian. 
Germ  “B”  is  happy  only  when  fed 
beef  broth.  The  finicky  diphtheria  ba¬ 
cillus  needs  a  bit  of  blood  serum  added 
to  his  diet.  The  tubercular  bacillus 
requires  a  dash  of  glycerine.  The  Strep¬ 
tococcus  and  pneumococcus  families 
call  for  beef  heart  extract. 

Lehn  &  Fink  bacteriologists  satisfy 
the  dietary  whims  of  millions  of  these 
deadly  enemies— maintain  them  in  all 
their  robust  virulence— to  provide 
germ  “guinea  pigs”  to  test  “Lysol’s” 
potency.  So  that  when  you  use  “Lysol”, 
you  can  know  it  is  effective. 

The  same  meticulous  care  safeguards 
the  quality  and  integrity  of  all  Lehn  & 
Fink  products.  Every  manufacturing 
step  is  zealously  controlled  in  order  that 
the  finished  product  can  be  honestly  pro¬ 
claimed  the  best  your  money  can  buy. 

Visit  the  Lehn  &  Fink  plant  at  Bloom¬ 
field,  New  Jersey.  See  with  your  own  eyes 
the  scrupulous  care  which  surrounds  the 
making  of  all  Lehn  &  Fink  products. 

fVrite  to  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  Dept. 
NJ.E.-441,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  free  book 
on  household  and  personal  uses  of  “Lysol". 


Oogr.,  1941,  b?  Intn  A  Flak  Ptodocte  Ow». 

Made  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
Pebeco  Tooth  Powder 
Hihds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 


APRIL,  1941 
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Joan  didn’t  have  another  tantrum  for 
some  little  while.  Lying  on  the  lounge 
in  the  nurse’s  room  for  an  hour  wasn’t 
her  idea  of  fun,  and  besides  it  would 
take  her  away  from  her  audience  for 
whom  she  staged  her  little  scenes. 

In  the  meantime.  1  wrote  to  Joan’s 
mother  telling  her  that  Joan  was  far 
too  listless  and  worn  out  for  a  child  her 
age,  certainly  more  so  than  her  work 
warranted.  That  May  Joan  was  ill  with 
a  serious  kidney  infection,  followed  by 
pneumonia.  The  doctor  said  her  ill¬ 
ness  could  be  traced  to  one  that  she 


had  had  two  years  previously.  No 
wonder  Joan  was  so  often  miserable 
in  school.  How  could  she  help  be 
otherwise. 

In  the  first  years  of  teaching  our 
object  is  to  cover  so  much  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  Then  as  time  goes  on,  our  interest 
shifts  from  the  subject  to  the  child. 
We  usually  find  that  when  the  child 
is  adjusted  to  his  classmates,  his  teach¬ 
er  and  especially  to  himself,  the  subject 
matter  gets  covered  in  the  general 
course  of  events,  but  with  greater  ease 
by  all  concerned. 


FOR  GOOD 

POSITIONS 
FOR  GOOD 

TEACHERS 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 


Secretary 

533  Geneeee  Valley  Truet  Bldn 


,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  list  of 
agencies  recognized 
and  recommended 
by  leading  educators 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  In  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools — Economical  for  Teachers 


Kingtiey  1745-1746 


Personal,  discriminatina  service 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  61st  Year 

Member  National  Association  o/ Teachers’  Afencics 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  AIXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Ceotnir  of  8«rvl(^•  at  the  Same  Addreee 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Aseoeiatloa  of  Teaehere'  Areiiciea 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Aisonqnin  t-iWT  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
.411  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor 


ESTABLISHED  1919 


MISS  GWEN  WILLIAMS.  Manaser 


ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  AU  Times — Service  Unexcelled” 
Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 

Member-  National  Association  of  Teaoherai  Agencies 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  National  Aisociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
711.12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pret. 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachors’  Asencies 
Established  1855  Charlea  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 

see  fifth  avenue,  new  YORK  city  between  S4th  and  36th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVB..  CLEVYILAND,  OHIO 
A  sniperior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


B.  F.  Mannion  I 
Mist  M.  B.  Oosmani 


o.  •  Establlsl^  1M9  Telephone  B.  F.  Mannion  1 

SI  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  ¥.  _  f  Managers 

(Broadway  at  leth  Street)  -Algonquin  4-1756  Mist  M.  B.  Oosmanj 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  flfty  years.  We  have  no 
hranches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attenUon  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 
Member  National  .Aasoclatioo  of  Teachers’  .Agencies 


Exchange  in 
Paradise 

By  William  Pazicky,  Rumson 

Teaching  in  Hawaii  offers  many  con¬ 
trasts.  'The  students  speak  in  a 
tongue  locally  called  “pidgin.”  Many 
of  them  are  only  second  generation, 
and  have  secured  their  English  back¬ 
ground  in  a  way  not  conducive  to 
good  speaking.  They  clamor  for  Eng¬ 
lish  instruction.  Nevertheless,  correct 
speech  outside  of  school  is  frowned 
upon  by  the  students. 

This  group  attitude  is  a  difficult 
one  to  break  down.  One  day  I  cor¬ 
rected  a  little  Chinese  boy. 

“Why,  Ah  Hing,”  I  said,  “don’t 
you  speak  correct  English?” 

“What  you  tink,  Mr.  Pazicky,”  he 
replied  in  his  best  pidgin.  “Me  no 
seesy,  me  no  high  class  ‘Haole’.” 
Haole  signifies  a  white  person. 

The  study  of  history,  especially 
American  history  and  current  prob¬ 
lems,  is  a  favorite  topic.  We  spent 
considerable  time  on  the  Hawaiian 
Statehood  campaign.  When  a  holi¬ 
day  appears,  students  clamor  for  his¬ 
torical  discussion  of  its  origin.  In 
October,  1  asked  my  class  for  details 
concerning  Columbus  Day.  A  little 
Japanese  boy  in  the  back  of  the  room 
raised  his  hand. 

“Huh!”  he  said.  “Columbus  no 
here.  Captain  Kook  our  man.” 

The  first  few  days  of  school  pro¬ 
vided  great  hilarity  for  my  students. 
Can  you  imagine  pronouncing  such 
names  as  “Arcenio  Abellano”  or 
“Olehandro  Henelarao”?  I  had  to 
use  self-restraint  when  I  first  encount¬ 
ered  Chew  Yum,  Sang  Lo,  Hee  Man, 
Hook  On  Young,  Sing  On  Kee,  and 
Young  Fat  Duck. 

I  teach  in  the  Central  Intermediate 
School  in  downtown  Honolulu.  'This 
imposing  structure  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  of  the  city. 
'The  course  in  which  I  am  the  in¬ 
structor  is  called  “Core  Studies.”  Every 
student  is  required  to  register  for  this 
during  his  six  years  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  'This  is  true  of 
all  schools,  including  the  English 
Standard  schools,  where  students  are 
admitted  upon  satisfactory  English  ex¬ 
aminations. 

Mainland  teachers,  out  of  university 
courses  and  professional  reading,  will 


ACTIVITIES 

An  individualized  Mrvice  for  teachert,  Mpeclally 
in  progrettive  tohooU.  Complata  unitt,  corre¬ 
lated  to  your  city  or  etata  Study  Courae,  worked 
out  on  any  eubjoet  YOU  daaignate.  2Se  each. 
Send  tor  FREE  liat. 
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tion  of  English  and  Social  Studies. 
This  is  true  to  a  degree;  yet  it  is  the  ' 
basis  of  the  entire  curriculum  here. 

Wilson’s  “fusion  platform”  aptly  ex¬ 
presses,  your  writer  feels,  the  phil¬ 
osophy  underlying  Honolulu’s  core  * 

studies  curriculum :  “The  current  prob¬ 
lem  rather  than  the  subject  fact  is 
the  heart  of  a  functional  unit.”  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  reason  local  students 
are  short  on  subject  facts,  but  long 
on  understandings  of  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them. 

Each  year,  areas  are  organized  by  a 
“steering  committee”  for  the  various 
grades  of  English  and  Social  Studies. 
These  provide  for  the  progressive 
growth  of  the  child  in  the  problems 
facing  him  in  his  area  of  living.  Each  t 
teacher  in  her  own  groups  organizes 
her  own  units  within  these  broad  i 
areas.  The  greatest  attention  is  given 
to  pupil  participation  in  the  planning 
of  the  program. 

There  is  some  correlation  between 
subject  matter  in  core  studies,  but  this 
correlation  is  usually  informal  and 
arranged  between  teachers.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  departmental  set-up,  al¬ 
though  a  teacher  is  encouraged  to 
break  down  subject  matter  bars  if  a 
purpose  is  served.  The  curriculum 
cannot  be  considered  an  integrated  one, 
but  is  a  course  of  studies  adapted  to 
meet  most  effectively  the  needs  of 
students,  and  might  be  appropriately 
called  a  “needs  curriculum.” 

Each  classroom  is  fitted  with  shelves, 
racks,  and  bulletin  boards  to  hold 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  hundreds 
of  books.  Under  teacher  guidance, 
students  follow  up  the  problems  which 
were  democratically  chosen  for  study. 
Correlation  with  other  subjects  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  if  possible,  and  the  results 
are  presented  for  discussion  and  de¬ 
bate  as  individual  or  group  projects. 

The  remainder  of  the  school’s  offer¬ 
ing  follows  closely  the  mainland  pat¬ 
tern.  Shop  work  consists  of  electric, 
wood,  and  metal  divisions.  Art,  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  and  music  closely 
approximate  the  mainland  curriculum 
with  minor  adjustments  for  environ¬ 
mental  factors.  Music,  for  example, 
includes  chorus,  appreciation,  band, 
orchestra,  harmonica,  and  Hawaiian 
instruments.  The  arts  and  crafts  include 
Hawaiian  crafts  as  well  as  the  general 
art  curriculum. 

The  differences  between  an  island 
and  mainland  school  extend  beyond  the 
educational.  Democracy,  in  its  widest 
latitude,  is  the  central  theme  of  the 
schools.  Students  do  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cleaning  of  their  home¬ 
rooms.  Student  Council,  student  court, 
home-room  organization,  class  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  Central  Deputies 
form  the  backbone  of  students’  or¬ 
ganizations. 


courses.  These  fees  may  total  as  Qjj  Congress  School  Groups 
much  as  eighteen  dollars  for  a  school  .  r- 1  i  t  n  •  i 

year.  Those  unable  to  pay  are  aided  Representative  Edward  J.  Hart  is  the 
either  by  Social  Service,  N.Y.A.  work  ‘‘"‘y  New  Jerseyan  on  the  Congres- 
or  odd  jobs  such  as  newspaper  vending,  sionm  Education  Committees.  Other 
_  members  are: 

SENATE:  Thomas.  Utah  (chairman) ; 

Hunterdon  Election  Walsh,  Mass.-,  Murray,  Mont.;  Pepper,  Fla.; 

Ellender,  U.;  Lee,  Okla.;  Hill,  Ala.; 

As  a  result  of  the  death  of  Miss  Bea-  Chavez,  N,  M.;  Schwartz,  Wyo,;  Mead,  N. 
trice  M.  Petrie  of  Lambertville  after  a  Y.;  Bunker,  Nev.;  LaFollette,  Wis.;  Taft, 
lengthy  illness,  a  special  election  to  N-  R-«  M.nn.;  Butler, 

choose  a  representative  on  the  Execu-  ‘  '  i”’  u  i  j  /  u  • 

tive  Committee  fr o m  Hunterdon  y  . 

County  has  been  ^heduled  for  March  ^lass.;  Smith,  Wash.;  Lesinski,  Mich.; 
27.  Rules  governing  this  special  elec-  Buckley,  N.  Y.;  Kirwan,  Ohio;  D’Alesandro, 
tion  were  approved  by  the  State  Elec-  Md  ;  Myers,  Penn.;  Fitzgerald.  Conn.; 
tions  Committee.  Tvaynor,  Del.;  and  Gehrmann,  Wise. 


You  have  the 


•  Here’s  an  extra-helpful  Greyhound  travel 
service  at  no  extra  expense  to  you— in  fact,  it 
extends  your  usual  Greyhound  savings  to 
every  phase  of  your  pleasure  trip.  When 
planning  your  summer  vacation  choose  one 
or  more  of  the  new  expense-paid  "package- 
tours”— with  your  transportation, hotels, sight¬ 
seeing  and  entertainment  all  arranged  by 


travel  experts  and  paid  in  advance.  It’s  more 
convenient,  more  economical,  more  fun! 
Asi  yemr  mtanst  Grtyhtmmd  Tranl  Bimau  agent  ah»ut 
lheseandelhtravailaiUt9Hrs:^cni'tot\f'^aa\iiD%toa 

•  Boston  •  New  England  •  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

•  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Nortnern  Lakes  • 
Denver  •  Colorado  Springs  •  Florida  •  Miami 
Beach  •  Southwest  •  Mexico  •  National  Parks  • 
New  Orleans  •  Gulf  Coast  •  Montreal  •  Quebec. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

to  GREYHOUND  TRAVEL  BUREAU, 
245  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  City,  for  full 
information  on  Expense-Paid  Tours  to: 


Name. 


Address 
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IF  TRUTH  BE  TREASOJS  .... 

The  textbook  situation  held  the  public  eye  during 
the  past  month. 

The  textbook  critics  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  the 
argument.  The  American  Legion  has  disowned  Treason- 
in-the-Textbooks  Armstrong.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  finally  walked  out  on  the  report  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  Professor  Robey. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent,  however,  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  primarily  an  effort  to  discredit  the  schools  to 
promote  reductions  in  school  support.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  the  attacks  were  carefully  timed  for  a  period  of  na¬ 
tional  stress  and  patriotic  fervor,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  continue. 

The  schools  must,  in  the  main,  meet  their  critics  and 
defeat  them.  They  cannot  yield  their  right  to  present 
honestly  and  fairly  controversial  issues  which  their  pu¬ 
pils  meet  hourly  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  radio,  and 
around  the  supper  table.  To  the  extent  that  they  do 
yield,  the  schools  lay  their  own  groundwork  for  a  poorly- 
supported  educational  system  devoted  to  drills  in  the 
basic  number  combinations. 

On  the  other  hand,  mere  rhetoric,  clamor  for  “aca¬ 
demic  freedom”  and  denial  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
serve  no  end.  The  public  must  understand  that  the 
books  are  selected  by  boards  of  education  on  the  basis 
of  careful,  considered  recommendations  by  those  who 
must  use  them.  Recently  Newark  has  had  an  excellent 
series  of  news  stories  making  this  point. 

The  textbooks  of  a  school  system  should  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  interested  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens.  If  there  is  any  question,  they  can  be  read  and 
analyzed  by  a  responsible,  unprejudiced  committee. 

In  Syracuse  the  pupils  who  had  studied  Rugg  and 
those  who  had  not  were  given  identical  tests  in  their 
attitudes  toward  Democracy.  Neither  group  showed 
any  un-American  tendencies,  except  for  one  boy  who 
classed  The  Man  Without  a  Country  as  “subversive” 
reading. 

But  most  of  all,  it  is  important  that  the  schools  and 
the  friends  of  the  schools  stand  solidly  together.  The 
attack  which  succeeds  this  month  in  one  town  reap¬ 
pears  next  month  in  its  neighbor.  All  the  forces  of 
light  should  be  ready  to  fight  on  every  front. 

For  those  forces  we  would  like  to  propose  a  battle- 
cry,  fashioned  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart  upon  a  famous 
model.  Urging  that  the  movies  reflect  America  as  it  is, 
rather  than  as  a  Propaganda-Ministry  would  have  it, 
he  said, 

“IF  TRUTH  BE  TREASON,  MAKE  THE  MOST 
OF  IT.” 

t  Under"  that  banner,  the  schools  too  can  stand. 


Bond  Salesmen  for  Democracy 

Baby  bonds  and  savings  stamps  to  finance  the  defense 
program  go  on  sale  May  1.  The  stamps  will  come  in  de¬ 
nominations  as  low  as  ten  cents,  with  the  specific  idea 
that  the  schools  will  push  their  sale  among  pupils.  Books 
of  stamps  will  be  exchangeable  for  baby  bonds  of  S25, 
$50,  $100,  etc. 

New  Jersey  teachers  will  undoubtedly  cooperate  will¬ 
ingly  in  this  program,  which  looks  like  the  next  big  school- 
job  in  the  defense  program.  It  is  big;  the  effort  to  raise, 
in  this  way,  $4,000,000,000  within  a  year,  makes  the 
financing  of  the  last  war  a  piker-task. 

Teachers  can.  if  they  will,  do  far  more  than  their 
“part”.  Beating  the  gun,  somewhat,  they  can,  between 
now  and  May  1,  lay  a  groundwork  of  understanding  for 
this  campaign.  They  can,  if  they  wish,  see  that  the  initial 
sales  are  heavier  through  the  schools  than  through  any 
other  medium.  They  can  also  use  this  necessary  activity 
to  motivate  the  equally  necessary  teaching  of  democracy 
and  the  current  crisis. 

There  is,  as  in  all  such  campaigns,  one  grave  danger. 
No  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  to  be  served,  no  desire  to 
make  a  good  record  for  class  or  school  should  result  in 
undue  pressure  upon  any  child,  either  to  contribute  money 
which  should  not  be  spared  or  to  cause  undue  humiliation 
over  inability  to  help.  Few  mass  campaigns  escape  this 
danger;  let  us  make  this  one  on  a  plane  worthy  of  its. 
purpose.  _ 

Defense  —  Guidance  —  High  Schools 

Editors — who  are  sometimes  supposed  to  lead  thought 
— are  in  a  better  position  to  follow  it.  The  articles  which 
daily  flow  across  the  Review  desk  furnish  excellent  clues 
to  what  our  readers  are  thinking  and  doing. 

From  this  evidence  there  appear  to  be  three  topics  of 
consuming  interest  to  New  Jersey  teachers  this  year. 

First,  of  course,  is  defense.  Teachers  are  tremendously 
concerned  with  it,  but  a  little  bewildered  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  that  should  be  left  undone,  and  what  they 
are  leaving  undone  that  they  should  be  doing.  Con¬ 
spicuously  lacking,  thus  far,  have  been  concrete  plans  for 
new  procedures  as  a  result  of  the  emergency. 

Second  is  guidance.  Here  the  reverse  is  true.  There 
seems  to  be  much  more  guidance  than  agreement  upon  its 
objectives.  The  difference  between  in-school  and  post¬ 
school  guidance,  between  vocational  and  life-guidance  is 
frequently  lost  in  the  grim  determination  to  guide.  As 
Effa  Preston  might  say,  “A  sign-post  is  no  good  unless 
you  know  where  you’re  going.” 

Third,  and  most  significant,  is  the  flood  of  writing 
from  the  high  schools,  as  compared  with  the  lower  grades. 
This  represents  a  steady  swing  over  a  five-year  period. 

If  the  Review  seems  to  give  disproportionate  space  to 
defense,  guidance,  and  especially  to  the  high  school  areas, 
let  the  readers  be  calm.  Next  year,  or  the  year  after,  these 
ferments  will  subside  and  others  will  take  their  places. 
The  Review  will  try  then,  as  it  is  trying  now,  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  balance  betw'een  those  who  are  doing  a 
sound  all-around  job  of  education  and  those  who,  in  700- 
1000  words,  can  solve  all  our  problems. 
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N.  SnellenbnrK  St  Go.  American  Seating  Company 

Sfarket,  11th  St  12th  Sts.  1776  Broadway 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

July  7-SUMMER  SESSION-August  15 
Registration  Dates;  July  2,  3  and  5 


Study  in  New  York  this 
Summer  Amid  Cultural  and 
Recreational  Opportunities 


COURSES 

for  Teochort,  Super- 
visors,  Adminisfrotivo 
Officers,  Guidance 
Officers  and  ether 
educationol  workers. 


More  than  475  courses  in  a 
variety  of  educational  fields 
including:  administration, 

supervision  and  teaching  on  all  levels  and  in  all 
subject-matter  fields,  and  work  in  special  areas  such 
as  Slusie,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Education  of  Gifted 
and  Handicapped,  Nursing  Education,  Business  and 
Vocational  Education,  Curriculum  workshop  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Conferences. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES:  Largest  Library  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  world;  a  distinguished  faculty;  labo¬ 
ratory  school  (demonstration  and  experimentation) ; 
low-cost  residence  and  dining  halls,  individual  atten¬ 
tion  and  advisory  service,  facilities  of  a  great  univer¬ 
sity,  curriculum  and  guidance  laboratories.  Cultural 
and  recreational  opportunities  (schools,  museums,  the¬ 
aters,  concerts,  tours). 

For  complete  announcement  of  courses  for 
Summer  Session  ttr  academic  year*  address 
Teachers  College,  Collmbia  University 
535  West  120th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

★ 

•  .\c*dfinK  year  —  Srplember  2t,  1911  to  Junp  2*  1942. 


In  selecting  a  teacher 

or  classroom  furniture  •  • 


Recommendations  are  Important 
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Seven  weeks  intensive  study  combined 
with  unusual  recreational  opportunities 

The  Middlebury  Language  Schools  stand  for  the 
thorough  preparation  of  language  teachers  through 
efficient  methods  of  teaching,  a  mastery  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  life,  institutions,  literature,  history  and  culture  of 
the  foreign  country.  Success  hinges  on  the  consistent 
enforcement  of  the  Middlebury  idea — segregation  of 
students  from  contact  with  English;  the  concentration 
of  the  work  of  each  student  upon  the  foreign  language ; 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  language  in  and  out  of  class¬ 
room;  and  the  careful  supervision  and  coordination  of 
courses  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  all  students. 
Each  school  has  its  separate  residences  and  dining 
halls  and  a  staff  of  native  instructors.  Beginners 
courses  in  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  for  students 
from  another  school  offer  unusual  opportunity  for 
starting  a  new  language. 

for  individual  bulletins  of 

English  German  French 
Italian  Spanish 

ADDRESS 

LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

MIDDLEBIJRY  COLLEGE,  MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 


More  so  today  than  ever  before.  The  many  who 
have  within  the  past  year  installed  new  American 
Universal  and  Envoy  classroom  seating  are  particularly 
enthusiastic  in  recommending  the  outstanding  beauty  and 
values  of  these  products. 

Designed  as  a  definite  contribution  to  better  posture 
and  sight  conservation,  these  new  American 
lines  have  immediately  won  national  accept* 
ance  as  an  investment  that  pays  continuing 
dividends  in  better  health,  better  school  prog* 
ress,  more  attractive  and  effective  schools. 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

World's  leader  in  public  seating  •  Manufacturers  of  School, 
Theatre,  Auditorium,  Stadium  and  Transportation  Seating 

Branch  Offices  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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A  Crowing  Plant 

Is  A  Healthy  Plant 


Each  Symbol  represents  $100,000 


MEMBERS 


From  a  Standing  Start,  New  Jersey 
teacher  credit  unions  have  grown  in 
six  years  into  a  million  dollar  organ- 
ixation.  They  have  $1,068,644  in  as* 
sets.  They  serve  9,280  teachers.  In 
six  years  they  have  loaned  to  their 
members  a  total  of  $3,241,509. 


ASSETS 

d  1936 

1937 

1938 

1940 

Each  Symbol  represents  $100,000 


1938 


1940 


Each  Symbol  represents  1000  teacher-members 


Be  Your  Own  Financier 
Join  a 

Teacher  Credit  Union 
NOW 


TEACHER  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


